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Che Oil Industry in Cexas since 
Pearl Harbor 


C. A. WARNER 


was as pronounced and as far reaching as the outbreak 

of hostilities was on the youth of the state. The change 
from a nation at peace to one at war was instantaneous, and it 
brought with it a necessity for the immediate revamping of all 
branches of the oil industry. Maximum production had to be 
established and maintained with the minimum expenditure of 
steel and highly skilled manpower. Such production had to be 
moved efficiently and with the least possibility of loss to refining 
centers. Refinery output had to be adjusted radically, and the 
production of aviation gasoline, of aviation lubricants capable of 
successful use in any climate, and of tolulene, butadiene, and 
other highly specialized products took priority over the then less 
essential products normally required more in peace time. 

On December 23, 1941, the Office of Production Management, 
on the specific recommendation of the Office of the Petroleum 
Coordinator, issued General Preference Order M-68. This order 
was the first of many which affected directly the entire oil in- 
dustry, but all were calculated to assure an ample supply of 
petroleum products to the armed forces of the government and 
to industry behind those forces. 

Immediate plans were developed for the rapid and safe trans- 
portation of more oil and products by pipeline to mid-continent 
and eastern refining centers, and construction work was started 
under the supervision of the most skilled pipeline men. The first 
project completed permitted the movement in December, 1942, 
of approximately twenty-five thousand barrels of gasoline per day 
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from the Port Arthur area to Mississippi River terminal facilities 
at Helena, Arkansas. This project involved the construction of a 
ten-inch line from El Dorado, Arkansas, to Helena, and the re- 
versal of existing lines from the El Dorado-Shreveport area to 
the Port Arthur area. Construction proceeded rapidly on the 
“Big Inch,” the “Little Big Inch,” and other projects, and within 
seventeen months from Pearl Harbor Day facilities had been com- 
pleted for the movement north and east from Texas of approxi- 
mately 150,000 barrels of products and approximately 350,000 
barrels of crude oil daily. Before the end of the war these facilities 
had been expanded until approximately 800,000 barrels of oil 
and products were being moved inland or to the Atlantic Coast 
from ‘Texas daily. Interconnecting or enlarged facilities in Texas, 
such as those from the Corpus Christi area to the Houston area 
and from West Texas fields to the Corsicana and East Texas area, 
permitted the movement of approximately 200,000 barrels more 
than at the beginning of 1942. 

The increasing need for a convenient and efficient fuel in 
more ample quantities along the Eastern Seaboard was reflected 
in the granting of a permit to the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company for the construction of a gas transmission line from 
Texas to West Virginia in September, 1943. Construction com- 
menced in December, and the first gas was delivered through the 
line eleven months later. 

Exploratory activity in Texas during 1941 had resulted in 
significant discoveries along the newly established Wilcox trend 
of the Gulf Coast region, in deeper production on the flanks of 
salt domes, in excellent production from Mississippian horizons in 
North Texas, and in the discovery of deep pay horizons in the 
Ellenberger and Simpson horizons of West Texas. These proved 
a sound foundation from which to carry on development and 
further exploration during the years of war need. The problem 
of establishing and maintaining an efficient high rate of daily 
production was increased during 1942 and the years immedi- 
ately following by difficulty in securing pumping equipment and 
replacement material for stripper wells, which resulted in a con- 
sequently increased rate of abandonment of such wells. The prob- 
lem was further complicated by the large decline in drilling 
activity caused by the shortage of steel and the fact that many 
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highly skilled technical men and lease employees left the industry 
to serve in the armed forces, agencies of the government, and 
defense plants. That the industry was able to cope with the situa- 
tion, however, is demonstrated by the fact that productive capacity 
was not only maintained but was increased, and by the further 
fact that while the total number of wells completed in the state 
dropped 50 per cent from 1941 to 1942, the number of new fields 
discovered in 1942 was 12 per cent greater than in 1941. Signifi- 
cant discoveries during the first year of all-out effort included 
first commercial production of oil in Coke, Hunt, San Jacinto, 
Wilson, and Wise counties, first production in North Texas from 
the Simpson formation, and the first production in the state from 
the Viola lime. In the years immediately following were such 
discoveries as the TXL and Block 31 fields and commercial pro- 
duction from the Devonian in West Texas. At the same time the 
recovery of liquid hydrocarbons by cycling moved ahead rapidly 
with the completion of such plants as La Gloria, Katy, and 
Sheridan, all in the coastal area. 

As a result of restricted but most effective exploration and 
development during the war years, Texas was able to supply nec- 
essary production, not only without waste, but also while main- 
taining excess productive capacity as shown by the fact that shut- 
down days were continued throughout the period. Development 
in the Panhandle was greatly restricted in 1942 following a ruling 
by the Petroleum Administration for War that exploration for 
gas in that area should be discontinued. 

The need for rubber and other highly specialized products 
caused a tremendous expansion in the petrochemical industry, the 
foundations for which had been laid along the Gulf Coast in 1941. 
By the end of 1943 there were eight completed plants for produc- 
ing butadiene, eight completed plants for producing 100-octane 
gasoline, and plants for producing tolulene and other products, 
with additional plants under construction. 

With the close of the war in 1945, there came another period 
of radical adjustment. The end of hostilities in August was almost 
immediately reflected in a reduction by the Railroad Commission 
of some 370,000 barrels daily in the state’s allowable production 
for the month of September. Prior to V-J Day the industry had 
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been straining to attain higher peaks of activity, but after that 
there was an easing of pressure and a letdown in activity. 

In the five-year period 1946-1950 inclusive, immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the war, exploration and development in- 
creased greatly, the construction of big-inch gas lines exceeded 
anything in the past, oil and products line facilities were ex- 
panded, and gas processing and secondary recovery operations 
moved forward, augmented by new advances in gas conservation 
and by the initial storing (in 1950) of liquefied petroleum gases 
in salt reservoirs. 

During this period the total number of wells, both wildcat 
and development, completed in Texas more than doubled. This 
increase in wildcat activity reflected the return to normalcy of 
the search for new reserves with adequate supplies of steel and 
necessary equipment and men to operate it. The results of explo- 
ration were evident in such discoveries as the reef areas of 
Scurry County, the Spraberry trend, and the first Texas offshore 
production which was secured in 1949 in the Copano Bay and 
Corpus Christi areas of southern Texas by the Phillips Petroleum 
Company and The Texas Company. These developments, plus the 
discovery of new producing horizons in many districts, added 
seventeen new counties to the list of those producing oil in Texas. 
Also during this period a new producing depth of 13,300 feet 
was established in March, 1950, by General American Oil Com- 
pany of Texas in Midland County. 

That the demand for oil did not necessarily keep pace with 
the accelerated program of exploration and development during 
this period is shown by the fact that while statewide allowable 
producing days gradually increased to 366 in 1948, they then 
dropped to 230 for the year 1950. 

The years of all-out war effort had demonstrated the need for 
the fullest utilization of material and men and for the greatest 
degree of conservation of natural resources. The lesson was well 
learned. Industry and regulatory bodies were becoming more con- 
scious of natural gas. Chemical processing of the constituents of 
natural gas emerged during the war from a business of compara- 
tive obscurity to a prominent role, and the new methods and 
processes provided the motive for more effective conservation of 
this great resource. 
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In the years immediately following the war, advances in gas 
conservation in ‘Texas paralleled, if indeed they did not exceed, 
the advances made in oil conservation during the early 1930's. 
Alarmed by the evident wastage of untold power through the 
flaring of tremendous quantities of gas, particularly casinghead 
gas, Governor Beauford H. Jester appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter and report on it. That committee, under the 
leadership of William J. Murray, Jr., was composed entirely of 
engineers from the oil industry. Following the committee’s report, 
and as a result of the conditions set forth, the Railroad Commis- 
sion issued a call for oil and gas operators in the eleven districts 
of the Commission to meet and consider with the Commission 
the problem of gas flaring as it was then being practiced. This 
step marked the transition from the old era, when a well was not 
considered to be a high ratio one unless a four-inch gas riser could 
be heard screaming for three-quarters of a mile, to the new in 
which maximum utilization is made of all gas. 

The first of the hearings was held in Corpus Christi on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1946, and following further investigation the landmark 
order of the Commission in the field of conservation of casinghead 
gas was issued on March 17, 1947. This order applied to the 
Seeligson Oil Field of Jim Wells and Kleberg counties where some 
thirty-five to forty million cubic feet of gas were being burned 
daily in flares. The order set forth certain beneficial uses for gas 
and stipulated that unless the gas produced in the field should be 
so utilized it was not to be produced. Paralleling the course of 
early oil conservation orders, legal proceedings against the Com- 
mission and its order followed immediately. The order was 
stricken down in the trial court but was supported by the Supreme 
Court of the state which held, in effect, that the Commission had 
the statutory authority to enter and enforce such an order, and 
that it would stand if the fact situation on which it was premised 
showed that the waste it sought to prevent was preventable. Fol- 
lowing these initial steps, and after additional hearings on specific 
fields where large quantities of casinghead gas were still being 
flared, the Commission entered orders similar to its Seeligson 
order on sixteen such fields in November of 1948. Again court 
action followed, but the net results are considered to be a general 
achievement of the conservation sought since the volume of gas 
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reportedly flared dropped about 60 per cent from 1948 to 1949. 
It is unquestionably true that such conservation action, initiated 
by the Railroad Commission of ‘Texas, has promoted a usage for 
previously flared casinghead gas in the conservation of reservoir 
pressure in oil fields, which will result in an increased recovery 
of oil and in the subsequent sale of the gas. Additional revenue 
thereby accrues to the operators, to the royalty owners, and to 
the state. 

It was during this five-year period, 1946-1950, that tremendous 
increases in gas processing capacity were made, especially through 
such large plants as those at Carthage and Slaughter in 1949, at 
North Cowden in 1950, and at Old Ocean which was unitized on 
August 1, 1948, and was then the largest voluntary domestic unit 
operation. It was also during this period that Governor Allan 
Shivers early in 1950, after consultation with members of the 
Railroad Commission, designated the recently formed ‘Texas 
Petroleum Research Committee as the appropriate agency in 
Texas to aid in making a survey and in developing a program of 
research in petroleum engineering with particular emphasis to 
be given to secondary recovery and the improving of primary 
recovery. The work of this committee has been outstanding. 

In connection with its natural gas investigations, the Federal 
Power Commission held hearings in Houston late in January, 
1946. At these hearings, the governor, the members of the Rail- 
road Commission, leaders in the oil and gas industry, royalty 
owners, consumers, research men, and representatives of the 
Petroleum Administration for War, and the attorney general, 
appeared and pointed out the necessity for the oil and gas busi- 
ness to remain in the hands of private industry and for problems 
of conservation and waste to be handled by proper state agencies 
if the industry was to continue to grow and to be a bulwark 
for democracy. 

In the six years immediately past, the oil industry of Texas 
has continued its steady growth, reaching new peaks in the pro- 
duction of oil and gas, attaining greater success in the field of 
conservation, and developing new techniques for more complete 
recovery of oil by both primary and secondary methods, as well 
as for a higher recovery of the end products of the oil and gas 
produced. 
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Exploration and development during these years, 1951-1956, 
have not been restricted to any particular district or districts, but 
have been widespread throughout the length and breadth of the 
state. These activities have resulted in important discoveries in 
West Texas in horizons ranging in age from Permian to Cambrian, 
in the discovery in McMullen County in 1953 and the subsequent 
development of deep Edwards lime horizons in southwestern 
‘Texas, in the discovery of Ellenberger production in Gray County 
in the Panhandle in 1955, in the discovery and development of 
production from horizons of Jurassic age in northeastern ‘Texas, 
and in the development of deeper and new horizons on the flanks 
of old producing salt domes, which is evidenced by the wells 
along South Main Street in Houston on the flanks of Pierce 
Junction. This exploration and development also resulted in the 
first commercial production of oil from the Texas tidelands off the 
coast of Kleberg County by the Standard of Texas in July, 1954. 
It will be recalled that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had ruled in June, 1950, that the federal government had para- 
mount rights off both Texas and Louisiana coasts, that following 
Congressional action President Eisenhower signed the ‘“Tidelands 
Bill” in May, 1953, and that the first sale of Texas’ tidelands oil 
leases after such action was on December 1, 1953. 

A continuation of the increased interest in the prevention of 
waste and the conservation of oil and gas which had been evident 
in the preceding five years was particularly noticeable during the 
past six years. This is well exemplified in connection with the 
development of the Spraberry trend centering in the counties of 
Glasscock, Martin, Midland, Reagan, and Upton. Following dis- 
covery of production in the Spraberry horizon of Permian age in 
Dawson County on January 22, 1949, in Reagan County on Jan- 
uary 29, 1949, in Midland County on February 24, 1949, and in 
adjacent counties shortly afterward, development expanded rap- 
idly to 80 wells with an average daily production of 8,576 barrels 
on January 1, 1951, to 462 wells and a daily production of 53,078 
barrels from sixteen fields nine months later, and it continued to 
grow. To facilitate development of the trend and the supervision 
of operations, the Railroad Commission decided in August, 1951, 
to grant discovery allowables to any well in the Spraberry com- 
pleted at a distance of three miles or more from known Spraberry 
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production, and to adopt bianket spacing and production alloca- 
uon rules. Development continued with gas production becom- 
ing far in excess of capacity to move it until all wells were ordered 
closed in, effective on April 1, 1953, at which time it was estimated 
that the amount of such gas being flared amounted to nearly a 
quarter of a billion cubic feet per day—enough to serve a good- 
sized pipeline. This order of the Railroad Commission was a 
pioneer one in that it not only shut down the wells from which 
the gas was being flared but also shut down the other wells to 
protect correlative rights in the fields affected. The order was held 
void on June 10, 1953, by the Supreme Court of Texas, which 
pointed out that the statutes permitted the shutting down of wells 
in order to prevent waste but not to protect correlative rights. 
A new order, effective July 16, was issued immediately by the 
Commission permitting the production of a quantity of oil such 
that the amount of gas produced with it would not be in excess 
of facilities to handle it. Although many of the wells were off 
production for several months, such order and the completion 
shortly afterward of more ample facilities to handle the gas had 
reduced materially the waste of gas formerly attendant upon the 
production of oil from this great area. 

Another excellent illustration of the effectiveness of conserva- 
tion is shown by the unitization agreement for the Canyon Reef 
production of the Scurry County area which was approved by the 
Commission on January 25, 1954, more than a year after the field 
had been unitized and after extensive hearings at which about 
three thousand pages of testimony had been taken in addition to 
many briefs by attorneys and engineers. The SACROC agree- 
ment, as it is commonly referred to, is a coordinated gas and water 
injection pressure regulation program for the entire unitized area 
of some 47,000 acres, and it is estimated by some engineers that 
it will result in the recovery of approximately 720,000,000 barrels 
more oil. This is an achievement of material significance to pro- 
ducers, to royalty owners, and to the state generally. 

Additional steps in the program of gas conservation were taken 
by the Commission in April, 1952, when it acted to require that 
reports be furnished on the amount of gas burned from every well 
in the state, and again on August 1 when it amended existing 
rules, adopted certain uniform terms respecting gas and its pro- 
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duction, and ordered into effect new provisions designed to insure 
that the production and disposition of all gas, regardless of type, 
produced in the state would be reported regardless of whether it 
was actually used or whether it was flared. 

Other phases of regulation and conservation enacted, adopted, 
or promulgated by agencies of the state during this period in- 
clude: the creation by the Legislature of a separate Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Division of the Railroad Commission to regulate 
the distribution, storage, and sale of liquefied petroleum gases, 
which regulatory power had been handled by the Gas Utilities 
Division prior to 1951; additional legislation in 1955 (Article 
6029-a) with respect to pollution of fresh water sources by drill- 
ing and other operations; Rule 55 of the Railroad Commission, 
adopted on May 19, 1955, requiring the furnishing of the same in- 
formation and reports with respect to such exploratory wells as 
slim holes and core holes as is required with respect to wells drilled 
for oil or gas; restriction of production from certain fields such 
as Fort Chadbourne, McElroy, Jigger Y, and others until facilities 
were adequate to handle increased casinghead gas resulting from 
intensive exploration, formation fracturing, and the like; and 
adoption by the Commission, as Statewide Rule 24(b), of the 
requirements of Senate Bill 431 of the Fiftieth Legislature with 
respect to balancing periods to adjust over and under production 
of gas from the fields of the state. 

Another phase of regulation during this period was the ruling 
by the United States Supreme Court on June 7, 1954, that the 
Federal Power Commission had the power and authority to reg- 
ulate sales of gas in interstate commerce. This was followed on 
July 16 by Order Number 174 of the Federal Power Commission 
blanketing all producers selling gas into interstate commerce, 
which order was supplemented by Orders 174-A and 174-B on 
August 6 and December 17 respectively. The future of the inde- 
pendent producer whose gas may find its way into interstate 
commerce is uncertain at this time, particularly following the 
veto of the Harris-Fulbright Bill in February of 1956. 

Pipeline expansion during the past six years has not been con- 
fined to gas lines, although there has been considerable expan- 
sion and extension of such facilities. including those projected 
for the importation of gas into Texas from Mexico and for the 
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delivery of additional gas to eastern areas. Oil pipelines have been 
looped and extended to increase outlets for both old and new 
areas, and new lines of importance have been constructed, includ- 
ing the West Texas Gulf 466-mile line from Canyon City to Sour 
Lake and the Rancho 457-mile line from McCamey to Houston. 
These two lines increased the pipeline capacity for transporting 
oil from West Texas to the Gulf Coast by over 600,000 barrels 
per day when they were placed in service during the first quarter 
of 1953. Facilities for the transportation of oil, however, are not 
yet extensive enough to enable the movement of all oil from lease 
tanks by pipelines, as was well illustrated at a hearing before the 
Railroad Commission early in April, 1957, but that is merely one 
of the many problems that are perennial with the oil industry. 

Although generally thought of as the foremost producer and 
exporter of gas to other states, as indeed it is, Texas actually ranks 
first among the states in the nation in the quantity of gas it con- 
sumes. It is this convenient and clean fuel which heats more than 
a million Texas homes, accounts for the clean, new look of the 
buildings in Texas cities, and is a primary factor in industrial 
growth throughout the state. 

‘Texas continues undisputed in first place in the oil industry of 
the United States. It produces oil or gas in 204 of its 254 counties; 
it has about 7,000 oil fields and 1,900 gas fields, and new ones are 
being discovered at the rate of about 45 per month; it has over 
171,500 oil wells and 17,300 gas wells; and it has produced a total 
of 19,720,689,338 barrels of oil since 1886, which is about 36 per 
cent of the total production in the United States since 1859. 
Within the state there are currently 85,000 miles of pipeline, 
exclusive of gas distribution lines, 57 operating refineries, 205 
gasoline plants, go cycling plants, 150 pressure maintenance 
plants, and more than 6,000 individuals and companies are oper- 
ating more than 42,000 leases. 

The state is currently producing approximately 3,250,000 bar- 
rels of oil every day, with the major oil producing capacity 
being restricted to about sixteen allowable producing days per 
month, and its proven reserves are estimated at approximately 
15,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 3,000,000,000 barrels of nat- 
ural gas liquids, and 113,000,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas. In 
connection with these estimated recoverable reserves, however, it 
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should be pointed out that the results of exploration and develop- 
ment in ‘Iexas during the past five years have been able barely to 
maintain the reserves of liquid hydrocarbons at their previous 
level and to increase the reserves of natural gas only about 10 per 
cent. This is significant indeed, in view of the constantly increas- 
ing demand for oil and gas and their products and in view of the 
fact that such reserves constitute less than a twenty-year supply at 
present rate of production. 

In the fifteen years since Pearl Harbor, the oil industry in 
Texas has made outstanding progress in gas conservation and 
the development of the liquefied petroleum gas industry and in 
the fields of well completion technique and secondary recovery; 
it has adopted such new methods as mud acids, miscible displace- 
ment “fracing,” jet perforating, and lease automatic custody trans- 
fer of oil; and it has witnessed an increase in its producing depth 
record from approximately 11,500 feet to 15,000 feet. During this 
fifteen-year period, ‘Texas has produced some 12.641,013,287 bar- 
rels of oil, an amount equal to the total production of the United 
States from the time of the Drake well in 1859 until shortly before 
the discovery of the great East Texas Oil Field. The Texas oil in- 
dustry is now practicing and will continue to use the most ad- 
vanced processes in its exploration for production, refining, and 
marketing of oil and gas to the end that coming years will witness 
the fullest utilization of the maximum recovery of these God- 
given resources. 


GEOLOGIC FORMATIONS PROVEN PRODUCTIVE IN VARIOUS 
COUNTIES SINCE JANUARY 1, 1942 


Oligocene | Frio and Vicksburg Bee, Newton 


DeWitt, Jasper, Lavaca, San Jacinto, Starr, Walker 
Cockfield and Yegua (1946) * 


Cook Mountain Austin 


Mt. Selman Atascosa, Frio, Houston, Karnes, McMullen 


Eocene 
Atascosa, Austin, Bee, Brazos, Fayette, Goliad, Gon- 
zales, Grimes (1951), Hardin, Karnes, LaSalle, Lee, 


Wilcox Liberty, Live Oak, Madison (1946), McMullen, New- 
oe Jacinto (1942), Waller, Washington, Wilson 


*Discovery also constituted first commercial oil production for the county. 
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GEOLOGIC FORMATIONS PROVEN PRODUCTIVE IN VARIOUS 
COUNTIES SINCE JANUARY 1, 1942—Continued 


Navarro Burleson, Cherokee, Robertson (1944) 
Austin Atascosa, Wilson 
Eagle Ford Anderson, Camp, Cherokee, Hopkins, Houston, Wood 
Woodbine Hunt (1942), Kaufman, Madison, Trinity 
Cc Bastrop, Bell, Falls, Gonzales, Madison, Maverick, 
r Buda Trinity, Wilson 
e Washita 
t Georgetown} Falls, Houston, Madison 
a 
c Fredericksburg Atascosa, Bastrop, Falls, Gonzales, Harrison, LaSalle, 
e Edwards Lee (1948), Ma ison (1946), McMullen, Trinity 
u Bowie, Hunt, Kaufman, Red River (1949), Trinity, 
8 Paluxy Wood 
Angelina, Cherokee, Edwards, Franklin, Gregg, Hop- 
kins, Hunt, Kaufman (1948), Leon, Limestone, Mav- 
P Glen Rose erick, Nacogdoches, Navarro, Panola, Red River, 
Trinity Robertson, Rusk, San Augustine (1947), Shelby, Van- 
Zandt, Wood 
Cass, Franklin, cromstene, Gregg, Harrison, Henderson, 
Travis Leon, Marion, Nacogdoches, Navarro, Panola, Rusk, 
Peak Smith, Upshur, VanZandt, Wood 
Jurassic Bowie (1944), Franklin, Limestone, Marion 
Borden (1948), Callahan, ee A Culberson (1948) 
Cottle, Dickens, Floyd (1948), Hale (1946), Hansfor 
. Undifferentiated (1951), Haskell, Kent, Knox, Lamb (1944), Martin 
Permian (1944), Midland, Schleicher, "Sterling (1948), Sutton 
Borden, Dawson, Glasscock, Howard, Martin, Midland, 
Spraberry Reagan, Sterling, Tom Green, Upton 
Andrews, Hale, Hansford (1951), Martin, Midland, 
Undisferentiated Ochiltree (1951), Sherman (1949), Upton 
Borden, Coke (1942), Crane, Dawson, Ector, Floyd, 
Cisco- Gaines, Garza, ie — Hardeman (1944), 
Pennsyl- Canyon- Hockley, Howard, Irion nt, King (1943), Knox, 
vanian Strawn Lynn (1950), Midland ti94s). Mitchell, Scurry, Ster- 
ling, Sutton (1948), Terry, Tom Green, Upton, Wise 
Baylor, Brown, Callahan, Cochran, Coke, Concho, 
Bend Foard, Grayson, Haskell, Knox (1946), Reagan, Ste- 
phens, Wise (1942) 
Archer, Baylor, Borden, Brown, Callahan, Comanche, 
Mississip- Eastland, Gaines, Glasscock, Haskell, Howard, Jack, 
pian Lynn, Roberts (1949), Shackelford, Stephens, Sterling, 
Taylor, Throckmorton, Wilbarger, Winkler 
Andrews, Cochran, Crane, Crockett, Dawson, Ector, 
Devonian Gaines, Martin, Midland, Runnels, Terry, Upton, 
Ward, Winkler, Yoakum 
saa Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Dawson, Ector, Gaines, 
Silurian Howard, Midland, Pecos, Reagan, Terry, Upton, 
Winkler 
Viola Montague 
Simpson Clay, Cooke, Crane, Ector, Grayson, Montague 
= Andrews, Archer, Borden, Callahan, Clay, Coke, Cole- 
Ordovician man, Crockett, Eastland, Ector, Fisher, Gaines, Gray, 
Grayson, Irion, Jack, Jones, Kent (1946), Martin, 
Ellenberger Midland, Mitchell, Montague, Nolan, Palo Pinto, 


Scurry, Shackelford, Schleicher, Stephens, Sterling, 
— Taylor, Tom Green, Upton, Ward, Winkler, 
ise 


Cambrian 


| “Coke, Nolan, Stonewall 
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WELLS COMPLETED IN TEXAS 


¥ TOTAL (INCLUDING WILDCATS) | WILDCATS 
ear 
Oi | Gas | Dry | Total Oil Gas Dry Total 
1942 3,041 186 1,461 4,688 55 12 780 847 
1943 2,373 140 Ae 4,421 135 17 1,021 1,173 
1944 3,526 268 1,935 5,729 170 33 1,072 1,275 
1945 4,036 714 2,445 7,195 228 1,280 1,552 
1946 4,720 499 2,582 7,801 247 34 1,310 1,591 
1947 5,814 537 2,950 9,301 355 80 1,460 1,895 
1948 K 542 4, 12,251 377 104 2,087 2,568 
1949 8, 746 4,306 13 440 112 2,239 2,791 
1950 10,665 647 5,273 16,585 575 113 5 iy 5255 3,443 
1951 10,086 726 5,843 16,655 802 133 3,473 4,408 
1952 9,682 778 6,385 16,845 823 126 3,902 4,851 
1953 9,380 978 6,648 7,006 904 169 4,172 5,245 
1954 11,068 912 6,885 18,865 823 163 4,204 5,190 
1955 12,476 603 6,902 19,981 883 132 4,109 5,124 
1956 13,082 894 7,543 | 21,519 766 205 4,639 5,610 
Total) 116,181 9,170 67,156 | 192,507 7,583 1,477 | 38,503 47,563 
% 60 5 35 100 16 3 81 100 
COMPARATIVE DATA 
1942 1956 
Activity 
Total Footage Drilled... 57,317,700 92,620,000 
Production 
Statewide Producing Days............... 242 190 
Oil Production ions *Bbis. 478 1,079 
Number Or Gas Wells, 3,685 17,339 
Gas Production (Billions cu. ft.).......... 1,916 6,005 
Reserves (Estimated) 
Oil (Including gas liquids)............... 11,756 Millions Bbls. 18,163 


*As of December 81, 1945 (first available). 


Che Union of Coahuila and Cevas 


CHARLES A. BACARISSE 


TUDENTS of Texas history agree that the union of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas, as one state in the Mexican nation, was a major 
cause of the mutual mistrust that bred the Texas Revolu- 

tion. It is, therefore, of some interest to ask how the two provinces 
were joined. Can it be said that the union was a happy one that 
became uneasy because of the Anglo-American element intro- 
duced? Or, was the union forced from the beginning, and if so, 
what were the pressures that worked to create such an explosive 
situation? 

The story of how the short-lived Mexican empire was changed 
to a federal republic is the immediate background for the ques- 
tions under discussion and also contains the explanation of how 
Texas first acquired a separate provincial government. The Plan 
of Casa Mata, of February 1, 1823, cleverly called for the election 
of a new national congress, the reconsideration of Emperor 
Agustin de Iturbide’s role in the national future, and the as- 
sumption of control of each province by its own provincial depu- 
tation.’ By accepting the Plan of Casa Mata the people took all 
sovereign power from Iturbide’s central government and placed it 
in the care of eighteen separate provincial deputations. These 
regional administrative bodies were first established in Mexico 
by the Spanish Constitution of 1812. The provincial deputations 
functioned spasmodically and were continued after Mexican sep- 
aration from Spain. Composed of at least seven deputies, indirectly 
elected by the people, and presided over by a political chief who 
served as an executive officer for the province, these organizations 
were exercising important functions when the Plan of Casa Mata 
was issued. They had power to collect taxes, supervise municipal- 
ities, raise and outfit militia; they were the body to select deputies 
to any new national congress. 

Fearing the type of national congress that would be elected by 


1Nettie L. Benson, “The Plan of Casa Mata,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review, XXV, 45-56. 
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the eighteen provincial deputations, Iturbide on March 7, 1823, 
restored the old national congress that he had dissolved a year 
earlier. This reconvened body wrote a constitution for the nation, 
but the provincial deputations rejected it and insisted upon elect- 
ing a new congress to perform that task.? Acting under this pres- 
sure, on May 21, 1823, the old congress agreed to call an election 
of deputies for a new congress. ‘The election law was passed finally 
by the old congress on June 17, and by July 5 the Eastern Interior 
Provinces had been districted so that Texas was allowed to elect 
one delegate as its portion of the allotted representation.’ Under 
this authorization, on August 3, Erasmo Seguin was selected as 
the Texas representative.* Because of political differences between 
Father Servando Mier and Ramos Arizpe, however, the various 
parts of the Eastern Interior Provinces (Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
and Texas) were recognized by the old congress as separate polit- 
ical entities on August 18, 1823.° Therefore, Texas was authorized 
a provincial deputation and was entitled to a representative in the 
national congress as a full-fledged province rather than a sub- 
division. Seguin was confirmed in his post and went to Mexico 
City as the representative selected by the Texas provincial depu- 
tation rather than one of a delegation from the Eastern Interior 
Provinces.° 

In order to quiet the fears of the provincial deputations and 
assure them of the type of government that the new congress 
would create, it was suggested in congress on November 14 that a 
provisional constitution be adopted immediately. José Miguel 
Ramos Arizpe, delegate from Coahuila and one of the most influ- 
ential members of the congress, after a week’s work, on November 
20, 1823, presented the draft of a provisional constitution. Con- 
gress began immediately a discussion of this document, the Acta 
Constitutiva. 


2Benson, “Servando Teresa de Mier, Federalist,” ibid., XXVIII, 518. 

3Junta Preparatoria, July 5, 1823, cited in Thomas W. Streeter, Bibliography of 
Texas, 1795-1845 (3 vols.; Cambridge, 1955-1956) , III, Item 700, pp. 26-27. 

4Minutes of Bexar ayuntamiento, 1820-1825 (MSS., Bexar Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

>Benson, La diputacion provincial y el federalismo mexicana (Mexico, 1955), 
81-82. 

6Minutes of Bexar ayuntamiento, 1820-1825 (MSS., Bexar Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 
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Historians have paid a great deal of attention to the debates in 
congress over Articles 5 and 6 of the Acta which described the 
form of government to be adopted by the nation.? Monarchy 
was out of fashion, and the provinces were demanding recognition 
as “‘sovereign”’ states in a union, so that actually some form of a 
federal republican government was the only choice possible. The 
real difficulty for congress in Ramos Arizpe’s draft was in Article 
7, which named the states of the federation and, probably by 
design, limited them to those that had existed in 1820. When 
discussion of Article 7 began in congress on December 20 so many 
changes were demanded by the provinces created since 1820, and 
represented in congress but not recognized in Arizpe’s draft, 
that the article was returned immediately to the committee.® 

There had been many political changes since 1820, when the 
intendancy of Saltillo had included the subdivisions of Nuevo 
Santander, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Texas. This unit of pre- 
Mexican independence days formed one state in Ramos Arizpe’s 
original draft, but by December of 1823, all these former subdi- 
visions each had a provincial deputation and were each repre- 
sented by at least one delegate in the national constituent con- 
gress. Ramos Arizpe tried to overlook these facts, but it was 
clearly impossible to turn back the clock. 

The Texas delegate, Erasmo Seguin, wrote to the Texas provin- 
cial deputation on December 23, 1823, explaining that according 
to Article 7 of the Acta then under discussion in the committee, 
Nuevo Santander, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Texas would all 
be lumped together to form one state. Seguin asked the Texas 
deputation to express its desires in this matter, and at the same 
time he let them know his own feelings about Texas’ again being 
joined to the others to form a single administrative unit. Seguin 
advised that both Nuevo Leon and Nuevo Santander were speak- 
ing in favor of separate statehood for themselves, but it was being 
rumored in committee that the San Antonio ayuntamiento, the 


7Benson, “Servando Teresa de Mier, Federalist,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review, XXVIII, 514, 525. 

8Seguin to Provincial Deputation, December 23, 1823, quoted in Provincial Depu- 
tation to Bexar ayuntamiento, February 12, 1824, in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The 
Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for the years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of 
Texas Press, Austin, 1926), I, 740-742. 
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governing body of the municipality, had declared in favor of a 
union with Coahuila. Seguin argued that Texas would gain no 
advantages in being joined to Coahuila. He feared, for instance, 
that Texas would be contributing taxes for education, but the 
schools of the new state would be located in Saltillo; he was sure 
that the people of Coahuila would not be inclined to pay for 
defense against Indians for Texas; and he reminded the San An- 
tonio ayuntamiento that it would be reduced in size, for it would 
no longer be the governing body of a capital. Seguin argued that 
Texas did have the necessary elements, meaning population and 
property, to support a state government. As proof of this assertion 
he cited the fact that Texas had a deputation at that very 
moment. In concluding his letter, however, he faced the pos- 
sibility that Texas might be forced, for a limited time, to ac- 
cept outside aid in facing her special problem as an exposed 
and thinly populated region. Seguin knew that the Indian menace 
and regulation of foreign immigration were problems beyond 
the capacity of the Texas provincial government. Therefore, he 
asked that in case congress insisted on making Texas “less than 
a state’ that he be given instructions to work for a provision 
in Article 7 which might define Texas’ right to separate statehood 
at some date in the future.° 

The San Antonio ayuntamiento and the Texas provincial depu- 
tation in joint session on February 15, 1824, wrote their answer 
to the Texas deputy in the national constituent congress. They 
told Seguin that circumstances required the province of Texas 
to be joined to the other three provinces of Nuevo Santander, 
Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila to form one large state. Although 
they believed that when each province was ready it should become 
a separate state within the nation, they insisted that Texas should 
never be left alone with Coahuila.*° These instructions arrived 
too late to be of use to Seguin in effecting changes in the Acta 
Constitutiva. 

Just as Seguin had predicted, the new provinces demanded 
recognition as states even before the Acta was published. In fact 
Nuevo Santander had been leading a separate political and eco- 


‘Ibid. 
10Minutes of Bexar ayuntamiento, 1820-1825 (MSS., Bexar Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 
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nomic existence since 1822 and when demands were presented 
by its delegates in Congress, this province was “allowed” to change 
its name to Tamaulipas and was accorded the status of an inde- 
pendent state on January 29, 1824. Although this change came 
just two days before publication in Mexico City, it was incor- 
porated in the Acta leaving Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Texas 
joined together as one state to be called the Internal State of 
the East. 

This change was still acceptable to the people of Texas and 
when they learned of the provisions of the Acta, in March, 1824, 
without protest they proceeded to elect their representative to the 
new state legislature. The Baron de Bastrop was selected on May 
10 the Texas delegate in the new state assembly. But by the time 
Bastrop was elected to the legislature of the Internal State of the 
East, it no longer existed. 

In Mexico City where the national constituent congress was 
still working on the final draft of the Constitution of 1824, Father 
Mier, delegate from Nuevo Leon, had proposed on January 29, 
1824, that if the four provinces were not to form a single state, 
then all four should become separate states. The people of Nuevo 
Leon seconded this suggestion, and they brought enough pressure 
on the national congress to force agreement. The province of 
Nuevo Leon was raised to the dignity of a state on May 7, 1824, 
in the new and obviously still forming union. This left only Texas 
and Coahuila in the old Internal State of the East, and on the 
same day that Nuevo Leon was recognized as a state, Texas and 
Coahuila were joined officially by the national congress." 

The next day, May 8, Ramos Arizpe wrote to the ayuntamiento 
of Coahuila to give his interpretation of this most recent change. 
According to Arizpe, “more harm than good” might result from 
a “forced marriage” between Nuevo Leon and Coahuila. There- 
fore, he approved of the step taken by the national congress. 
Because Coahuila was thought to lack sufficient population to 
maintain a state government there was, however, the definite 
threat that the jurisdiction would be reduced to the inferior 
status of a federal territory. Arizpe said that to prevent Coahuila 


11Decree No. 45 of the Supreme General Constituent Congress passed May 7, 
1824, and promulgated May 16, 1824, cited in Streeter, Bibliography of Texas, UI, 
Item 702, pp. 28-29. 
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from sinking to such a low estate without representation in the 
national government, he worked night and day reviewing in his 
mind possible unions with Durango, Zacatecas, or even San Luis 
Potosi. But these junctions presented a grave problem, for in 
every case Coahuila would be the lesser part of the union by 
reason of the uneven distribution of population and the great 
distances encompassed in such a state. Then, Arizpe related, the 
unhappy province of Texas came to his attention. Texas, whose 
inhabitants were united to Coahuilans by blood and marriage, 
was faced with the same problem as Coahuila: because of a lack 
of population it was about to be reduced to a territorial status. 
Obviously, the union with Texas was the solution to Coahuila’s 
problems.’ 

In the act which joined the two provinces there was incorpo- 
rated the provision which the people of Texas had instructed their 
deputy Seguin to have included in the Acta. That is, a provision 
was made to the effect that as soon as Texas felt it had the neces- 
sary qualifications for sustaining a state government it was to 
inform the national congress. If the people of Texas did not ap- 
prove of being left alone with Coahuila, this was the time to make 
their objections heard in the national congress. Erasmo Seguin 
in fact did object to Ramos Arizpe. Seguin threatened to demand 
a separation of the two provinces even if it meant that Texas 
would become a territory instead of a state.** Perhaps if the 
people of Texas had backed Seguin at this critical moment the 
national congress would have separated Texas from Coahuila. But 
leadership in Texas was slow to decide and the time for action 
passed. 

It was probably not until mid-June that Texas learned of the 
elevation of Nuevo Leon and the creation of the new state of 
Coahuila y Texas. At that time, the Texas deputy to the legisla- 
ture of the defunct Internal State of the East, Baron de Bastrop, 
was in Stephen F. Austin’s colony issuing land titles to the first 
three hundred colonists. Bastrop remained in the colony during 
the months of July and August, while the new state legislature 


12Vito Alessio Robles, Coahuila y Texas desde la consumacion de la independencia 
hasta el tratado de paz de Guadalupe Hidalgo (2 vols.; Mexico, 1945), I, 172-175. 

18Ramos Arizpe to Bexar ayuntamiento, September 15, 1824 (MSS., Bexar Ar- 
chives, University of Texas Library) . 
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of Coahuila y Texas was being quickly formed in Saltillo. The 
delegates from various parts of Coahuila gathered in Saltillo on 
August 15, organized the legislature, and installed a provisional 
governor. Then, just thirteen days later, and while Texas’ only 
representative was still in Austin’s colony, the legislature decreed 
on August 28, that the offices of provincial deputation and 
political chief of Texas were abolished. These two governmental 
units were directed to send their archives to their respective coun- 
terparts in the new state government.* 

Not until mid-September did the Texas deputation and polit- 
ical chief learn their offices had been abolished by the new state 
legislature. At that time, still undecided as to whether they would 
prefer to be a state, a territory, or remain joined to Coahuila, 
the deputation and political chief decided not to promulgate 
the decree of the state legislature; and, therefore, the Bexar 
ayuntamiento did not know that the deputation and _ political 
chief were possibly without authority.?® 

Also in mid-September in Mexico City, Ramos Arizpe, who 
was working to save any scrap of his original Internal State of 
the East, outmaneuvered the Texans who desired separate exist- 
ence even at the expense of being ‘“‘something less than a state.” 
Under Ramos Arizpe’s direction the national congress passed on 
August 18, 1824, a general colonization law. According to this 
act the state legislatures were given complete responsibility for 
the public domain within their boundaries and they were given 
authority to administer and regulate colonization of these areas 
within broad limits described in the national law.’* 

Then on September 15, Ramos Arizpe wrote to the Bexar 
ayuntamiento to inform it that Erasmo Seguin was still threaten- 
ing to propose in congress that Texas be made a territory rather 
than remain joined to Coahuila. Arizpe explained that a national 
colonization law had just been passed, and that according to its 


14“Decree No. 8 of the Constituent Congress of State of Coahuila and Texas,” 
H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 1898) , 
218; 

15Antonio Saucedo to Bexar ayuntamiento, September 30, 1824, copied into the 
Minutes of Bexar ayuntamiento, 1820-1825 (MSS., Bexar Archives, University of 
Texas Library) . 

16General Colonization Law of August 18, 1824,” Gammel (comp.), Laws of 
Texas, I, 97. 
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provisions state legislatures would have control of the public 
lands within their borders, being able to set the price of land, 
the size of plots, and the limits of legal holdings. Arizpe pointed 
out that according to the new law the public lands within the 
national territories would be in the hands of the national execu- 
tive, and of course that officer would have to consider the welfare 
of the entire nation without reference to the special needs and de- 
sires of the local “‘sons of the soil.” In the light of calm reason, and 
with this additional knowledge, Arizpe expressed the belief that 
the ayuntamiento and people of San Antonio would see advan- 
tages for Texas in remaining a part of the state of Coahuila y 
Texas rather than becoming a national territory.’ This letter was 
the deciding factor in the final act of the drama. 

Not until September go was it generally known in San Antonio 
that the provincial deputation of Texas had been abolished. On 
that day the letter from Ramos Arizpe and one from Rafael 
Gonzales, governor of Coahuila y Texas, arrived addressed to the 
San Antonio ayuntamiento. Ramos Arizpe’s letter has been de- 
scribed; the governor was informing the aywntamiento that since 
the provincial deputation and political chief had been abolished 
he was sending two thousand pesos to that body to pay for Indian 
defense in the area. The pesos were welcomed; the news that the 
deputation and political chief had been abolished came as 
a 

When the ayuntamiento questioned José Antonio Saucedo, the 
political chief, he admitted that the decree abolishing the two 
governmental units had been received several days earlier, but 
he explained that he and the deputation had decided not to 
publish the decree, and he insisted that until it was promulgated 
by the deputation it was not in force. As strange as this attitude 
might seem, there was ample precedent in Spanish custom for 
this action. Saucedo pointed out that this decree had been passed 
by the legislature when the Texas representative was not present, 
and he explained that the deputation was concerned over the 
order to surrender its archives. These documents contained 


17Ramos Arizpe to Bexar ayuntamiento. September 15. 1824 (MSS., Bexar Ar- 
chives, University of Texas Library) . 

18Minutes of Bexar ayuntamiento, 1820-1825 (MSS., Bexar Archives, University of 
Texas Library) . 
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among other things the only record of lands granted by the 
deputation during its year of existence, and if these records were 
transierred to Saltillo, a handicap would be placed on persons 
in Texas.’® 

Saucedo left the ayuntamiento to debate the issues involved, 
and after considerable discussion that body voted to comply with 
the state decree. The ayuntamiento then took the responsibility 
of informing the deputation and political chief that they had 
ceased to have authority. Believing that a union with Coahuila 
would furnish enough strength to face the problems of maraud- 
ing Apache Indians and foreign immigration, and fearing the 
unknown future should it insist upon a separate existence as a 
territory, the San Antonio ayuntamiento lost its opportunity for 
separation by a refusal to take positive action. 

The rest of the events of the day were colorful but an anti- 
climax. Saucedo’s wounded pride would not allow the ayunta- 
miento to cast him aside in so cavalier a manner. Under his lead- 
ership a number of armed citizens were gathered in the plaza in 
front of the Alamo. The ayuntamiento, concerned over this men- 
acing gesture, wrote to the commandant of arms, Juan Castaiieda, 
asking him to mediate and stop these “scandalous proceedings.” 
Castafieda’s answer was of small comfort, for he replied that he 
still recognized the authority of the political chief and deputation, 
and he believed that the political chief had gathered the men to 
sustain his rights. Castafieda assured the ayuntamiento that the 
force had no intention of harming it, but he did not offer to 
mediate. A stalemate was threatening, when at ten-thirty at night, 
Father Refugio de la Garza brought the dispute to a close. Both 
sides agreed to abide by the law abolishing the provincial govern- 
ment and to work for a repeal of that portion of the law requiring 
a transfer of the archives to Saltillo. The next day, October 1, 
1824, the ayuntamiento instructed the deputy to the state legisla- 
ture to work for such a repeal. Bastrop left San Antonio on 
October 3, and was received, after some debate, as the deputy 
from Texas on October 28. The federal constitution was pub- 
lished in Mexico City on October 4, 1824, where in Title II, 
Article 5, Coahuila y Texas was listed as one of the states of the 
new nation. 
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conflict, the Civil War. It passed from the stage of human 

events by reason of human progress and development, the 
coming of the railroad, which took away its remaining reason for 
existence. Its span of life was about twenty-five years, divided as 
follows: (1) the period during which a company of state militia 
was stationed there; (2) the period following the transfer of 
the militia company to South Texas in 1864 until the end of 
Indian depredations, which might be termed the days of the local 
rangers; and (3) the period in which the great herds of cattle 
came through on their way to Kansas, ending with the advent of 
the railroad. 

Currently Red River Station’s greatest renown is the fact that 
it was the “jumping-off” point of the Chisholm Trail. 

An illustration is inserted here which is an aerial photograph 
of the Red River Station area, located in the northwestern part 
of Montague County, about seven miles downstream from where 
U. S. Highway 81 crosses Red River and nine miles northwest 
of Nocona. The picture looks from Texas northward across Red 
River into Oklahoma. The narrow winding stream emptying 
into the river at the large sandbar is Salt Creek. The settlement 
(marked ‘‘a’’) was situated just west of this narrow bend in Salt 
Creek. The cemetery (marked “b’’) is located in a pasture with 
the eastern extremity of same on a high bluff overlooking Salt 
Creek. The hotel (also near “‘a’’), made famous by Mollie Love, 
was located near the Crenshaw ranch house. To the right of the 
settlement in the narrow bend of the creek was an area known 
as Tramps’ Flat. To the left can be seen a cut in the bluff of the 
river at the end of this road; this cut was the road (marked “c’’) 
which led to the ferry. The cattle crossings were between the 
ferry and the mouth of Salt Creek. The majority of the herds 
crossed just east of the ferry site, here shown as the grassy swag 
(marked “d’’) cut in the bluff of the river. At this point tradition 
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has it that large herds of buffalo went to and from their winter 
and summer feeding grounds as evidenced by the buffalo wallows, 
which are still in existence as sinks or low places in these fields. 
The distance from the ferry site to Salt Creek is more than three- 
fourths of a mile. The width of the swag which was the main 
crossing is approximately six hundred feet. Most of the cattle 
came from the southeast (marked on the photograph with an 
arrow) , crossed Salt Creek, and passed through the settlement to 
the river crossings. Some of the herds, however, came from the 
southwest (also marked with an arrow) having followed a portion 
of the California ‘Trail almost to Salt Creek, then turned north 
following the west bank of the creek to the river without passing 
through the Station. The herds could not have crossed the river 
immediately east of the creek because in those days the river ran 
close to the bluff above the mouth of Salt Creek and turned almost 
due north after passing the mouth of Salt Creek, thus causing the 
stream to empty directly into the bend of the river with a highly 
dangerous quicksand area immediately below the mouth of the 
creek. In the areas of the picture shown as cultivated fields around 
the settlement were the grounds in which the herds were bedded 
down waiting their turns to cross. In the upper right corner of 
the picture is a dark line forming a right angle. This line is a 
bois d’ arc hedge planted there many years ago. Prior to the hedge 
there was a rail fence which was used by the trail drivers as a 
holding line for their herds. The field inside the hedge was one 
of the first to be cultivated, and after Fort Sill was established, 
this area furnished much of the corn and oats for the army post. 
Crossing above the bend in the river, the cattle were swept to the 
northern bank by the current as it made its turn to the north, 
thus affording an excellent crossing. The sand bar (marked “e’’) 
was evidently just the reverse in the trail days, but the change 
in the river and the land is another story. 

When the United States end Cavalry Regiment left Texas at 
the beginning of the Civil War, this northwestern corner of the 
frontier was especially vulnerable to Indian raids, and many 
persons left the area and returned East for protection. At the be- 
ginning of the war, there were many cattle in this North Texas 
area, and a company of state militia was placed here where it 
could help hold the Indians in check, as it was known that the 
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Indians had used this crossing extensively on their return from 
raids in Texas. Thus it became the Station. This company was 
the most northwestern outpost of the Confederacy. Most of the 
members came from Cooke County, in and around Gainesville. 
The commanding officer was Captain John T. Rowland. An exam- 
ination of the copies of the roster reveals that by the end of 1863. 
there were one hundred men on the roll ranging in age from 
eighteen to sixty-one. 

Upon arrival, the company erected a stockade, just where is 
not known, but the writer’s deduction is that it was located in 
the field just south of the crossing and was placed in such a posi- 
tion so there would be open fire in all directions. Other advan- 
tages of the location were the many good springs in Salt Creek. 
When the company came to this location, the cowmen and their 
families came in and forted up with them, building log cabins 
along the west bank of the creek. 

After the arrival of the company, Indian depredations fell off 
and according to Fannie Cora Potter’s History of Montague 
County, only two or three persons were killed in the county during 
this time except for the raid of December 22 and 23, 1863, which 
wiped out the settlement of Illinois Bend, located about fifteen 
miles north and east of the Station. Captain Rowland had a sub- 
sequent engagement with this band of Indians as he followed 
the party into Cooke County. A part of Rowland’s company was 
sent to South Texas during the Civil War and there the members 
took part in the Kickapoo Indian fight on Dove Creek. 

Upon occasion Kickapoo were visitors at Red River Station. 
From these Indians the white children of the settlement learned 
songs and some of the descendants still know them. Some of the 
Indians died while there and were buried in the cemetery at the 
Station. 

During the war, the cowmen who lived at the Station grazed 
their cattle in the northern part of Montague and Clay counties, 
the majority being held west of Red River Station. In September, 
1866, large bands of Indians came into this area and drove these 
cattle into Indian Territory. 

Following these raids Red River Station began a new phase of 
its life. Fort Sill had completely replaced Fort Cobb in Indian 
Territory, and large amounts of supplies were being freighted 
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through the Station to Fort Sill. The first herds of cattle came 
from the south in the fall of 1867; and for the first year or two, 
the settlers were still forted up at the Station. For a period of 
time there was only one building at the Station which housed 
a supply post, a saloon, and a freight depot. In the spring of 1868 
many herds came through, and it was not uncommon for several 
herds to be at the Station waiting their turns to cross. Most of 
the trail drivers who came up ihe first few years were ex-Confed- 
erate soldiers. It was the first time for some at the Station to see 
the gray of the Confederacy as some of the drivers still wore 
portions of the old uniforms. The militia stationed there during 
the war had no uniforms. These first herds crowding in on the 
Station created quite a problem for the settlers and at times 
played havoc with their small fields. Later some of the rail fences 
placed around the larger fields above and below the Station made 
fine holding lines for the herds. The settlers soon realized that 
more and more herds would be coming and, regardless of the 
Indians, began to move out of the path of the incoming herds, 
taking up land from one to three miles from the Station. 
Through the years the impression has been that Red River 
Station was merely a crossing with a store and a saloon, but this 
is not true. In 1870 or 1871 a townsite was surveyed near where 
the old stockade stood. A copy of this survey was placed on record 
in the county seat, but all records were destroyed by fire in 1884. 
An old abstract record compiled before the fire shows that in 
1871 Woodson and Morris acquired Lot two, in Block one; 
Richard Boren and Rufus Green purchased lots in Block three. 
This old record shows that there were at least twelve blocks. 
More than one hundred lots were sold between 1871 and 1888. 
J. S. Love acquired Lots ten and eleven, Block one, in 1873. 
This must have been where the hotel stood as no other lots appear 
in his name. The first floor of the hotel was made of double logs 
with the second floor of lumber. Lot three, Block one, must have 
been the location of the general merchandise store owned by 
Huckabee, L. N. Perkins, W. H. Grigsby, and others. The black- 
smith shop of W. S. Thurston and M. Yates was on Lot one, in 
Block two. The branding irons made by Thurston and Yates were 
known all up and down the trail. Yates was an extremely large 
man and was left strictly alone by the would-be bullies. Thurston 
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made many of the coffins used in the settlement, and being well 
educated, drew many of the legal documents. He also served as 
postmaster and as justice of the peace. 

Few persons remember having heard that Red River Station 
was first officially named ‘‘Salt Creek,” being so designated by the 
United States Post Office Department in 1873, with its first post- 
master being L. N. Perkins. In 1884 the name of Salt Creek was 
officially changed to Red River Station and continued as such 
until 1888 when the post office was discontinued. 

A stagecoach ran from Gainesville to Red River Station. The 
writer has been told that a stagecoach came in from the southwest 
to the Station and crossed the river. The National Archives has 
furnished a photostatic copy of a map of the postal routes of Texas 
in 1874. The map reveals a route running from Camp Stockton 
to Fort Concho, Fort Griffin, Fort Belknap, Fort Richardson, 
Salt Creek, and Fort Sill. 

After Fort Sill was completed, some of the men employed there 
came to the Station. One of them, James Gray, an Irish immi- 
grant, who had served in the Union Army, acquired 320 acres 
on Pecan Creek, northeast of the Station. His first house was 
erected of logs in 1872, and later he built a large house of lumber 
around the log cabin which still stands in 1957. J. M. Grayson 
purchased the north one-half of this 320 acres and in 1873 built 
the first two-story residence in the area. The pine lumber was 
hauled from Sherman by oxwagon. The house was erected over 
a basement which ran the full length of the house, and here one 
of the first schools was held, as well as religious services. Letters 
written to Grigsby and Grayson from the State Department of 
Education in 1871 and 1873 reveal some of the problems of schools 
on the frontier. A school was built east of the Station, but because 
of the increasing herds, the house was moved west of the creek 
and south of the cemetery out of the way of the cattle. The school 
house located east of the creek is shown on the photograph as 
“f,”” sometimes referred to as “a house on an island surrounded 
by a sea of cattle.” 

Just when the ferry at the Station was established is not known 
but one of the first ferrymen was Henry Heaton, a former freighter 
with a peg leg. 

About 1870 moving to and from the Territory increased. Stories 
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are told of nearly all of the outlaws of the day passing through 
the Station. Each new year brought changes; more business estab- 
lishments, outfitting stores, and blacksmith shops came into being. 
Blacksmithing was a thriving business; and both early and late, 
the anvils rang out through the settlement. For protection against 
the Indians and outlaws during the first few years, the men 
returning from Kansas came in full groups, less those who had 
died on the way or stayed in Kansas. Mollie Love fed many of 
the men returning from their drives. If they came in a group, 
they would have their horses attended to, come to the hotel, throw 
their saddlebags in a pile in a corner of the dining room, and have 
their meal. Usually when this was done, Mollie knew that they 
would be on their way as soon as they had eaten and their horses 
were ready. Cowboys at the Station caused little trouble. The 
Station was different from the towns in Kansas. If the men were 
going North, they did not get into town except to go through 
with the herd. Many of the trail bosses did not allow drinking 
and gambling while driving. In returning, the men would stop 
and eat at the hotel, and often go to the saloon while having 
their horses attended. If they came through on a weekend, they 
might go to the horse races held on Sunday afternoon. But as 
a rule they rested up and moved on to their destination. Most 
of the shooting scrapes in Red River Station were between local 
people. There were a few bad men or would-be outlaws, but they 
were soon taken care of. 

After the first few years, cattle inspectors were placed at the 
Station. It was the duty of these men to inspect the herds for 
cattle belonging to other persons; and unless the trail boss could 
show title to strays, they were cut out. Not all of the trail bosses 
were honest; and as they picked up cattle along the way, naturally 
they objected to having them cut out. There were several instances 
of trouble over the inspection of the herds. 

The Big Red, as the river was called, was dreaded by the driv- 
ers. Usually it was running full during the early spring drives and 
seldom did the drivers fail to find swimming water. Naturally 
much of the time they found the river dangerous. Experience 
had taught them when not to cross. One story of a crossing at the 
Station stands out. In the middle seventies, a rather large herd 
came into the Station with most of its drivers being Mexican 
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cowboys, or vaqueros. It was learned that some of the cattle had 
come from Mexico, and evidently this was the first time for the 
trail boss to pass through the Station. When he arrived with the 
herd, the Big Red was on a rampage. The trail boss had been 
warned that he could not make a crossing until the river went 
down. He waited one day and then started the herd across against 
the advice of the men who knew the river. The herd had been 
bedded down west of the Station. The drivers started the herd 
out in the usual manner, the flankers pressing the cattle in close 
and forcing the rear of them forward. Many at the Station gath- 
ered on the bluff to watch this crossing as all there knew what 
would likely happen. The cattle would not take the water nor 
would the pointer’s horse. The persons watching noticed that the 
horse worked himself down the river bank from the front of the 
herd and as the cattle would not take the water, the pressure was 
so great that they broke out behind the pointer and took the 
vaquero with them into the swollen stream. Neither the rider 
nor his horse was seen again. 

One of the dangers in crossing the river came from floating trees 
and logs. These drifts and logs usually were more prevalent when 
the river was cresting and it was a terrible thing to see a large 
tree hit a herd as it crossed. Experience taught the drivers not 
to cross the herd at Red River Station in the morning at certain 
times of the spring if there was dangerous water, for at this time 
the sun caused a reflection on the water at such an angle as to 
blind the cattle. So on most occasions, if possible, the cattle were 
crossed in the afternoon. Henry Heaton, who was the ferryman, 
was an expert and experienced river man. He had a skiff which 
he used on many occasions to help the herds in crossing. With it 
and a large stick, he kept the lead of the herd from pointing 
downstream. Heaton was credited with saving the life of more 
than one cowboy caught in the milling of a herd in the river. 

Another story of the river is told about “Nigger Rufe,” a 
giant of a man and a half-wit. Being a strong swimmer, on occa- 
sions he could be seen swimming alongside a herd. It is said 
that he was paid by some to be a pointer, as cattle in swimming 
water are not dangerous, unless milling. 

There were two tornadoes at the Station during its existence. 
The most disastrous in 1880 or 1881 blew the second story of the 
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hotel away. It blew one man and his bed out into the street 
unharmed and the bed intact. Doc Love was blown into the creek 
unharmed except for having been rolled in a bed of grass burrs. 
One cowboy was seen in the street in his longhandles, still cling- 
ing to his saddlebag. No one was killed, but several were injured. 
The storm blew one of the saloons away. Later some of the young 
boys of the village began coming in intoxicated. An investigation 
revealed that the storm had blown a barrel of whiskey in the 
creek where it had been found by “Nigger Rufe,” who had invited 
his boy friends to partake. 

Sick and wounded men were taken care of by Love and his 
wife, Molly, at the hotel during the trail days. A trail boss by 
the name of Thigpen became ill on the trail, was taken to the 
hotel where he died, and was buried in the cemetery. During the 
1920's a fifty-year-old man came to Uncle Dick Cardwell in 
Nocona and told him that his name was Thigpen and that he 
had been advised that Cardwell could show him where his father 
was buried. This man told Cardwell that he was born on the day 
that his father died and that after he was grown his mother made 
him promise to come to the Station and, if possible, remove the 
remains of his father to South Texas. Cardwell took him to the 
cemetery, and after investigation Thigpen decided not to remove 
his father’s remains. 

After the mid-seventies some of the herds began to go up the 
Western Trail to Dodge City and this shift increased as the years 
passed. There were, of course, several reasons for this change, most 
of which are known. 

Sometime during these years at the Station, the trail drivers 
came to know a small boy who had a yell which was said to be a 
combination of the Comanche war whoop and the cowboy yell. 
He took great delight in yelling from atop a corner post of his 
father’s corral adjoining a street which went through the settle- 
ment to the river crossing. This little boy, George Cardwell, had 
been born at the Station, and as far back as he could remember 
large herds of cattle had passed through the settlement on their 
way to Kansas. From atop his post, he became somewhat a thorn 
in the side of the trail drivers, yelling, shrieking, and waving 
his cap over his head, imitating the cowboys; and on occasion 
would chunk small rocks at some passing cowboy or at the cattle. 
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The cowboys, having their hands full in taking the cattle through 
the settlement and with a dangerous river crossing coming up, 
were in no mood to fool with a local war-whooping kid. 

One day while enjoying his favorite pastime of pestering the 
cowboys, one of the riders decided to teach George a lesson and, 
riding up close to the boy, put a bullet into the post between his 
legs. George, startled and sure he had been shot, fell backwards 
off the post. He got up from his fall, ran a short distance, stopped 
and shouted to the laughing cowboy, “you old so-and-so, you 
didn’t scare me.” This put an end to his chunking the riders, 
but not to his yelling. George died in 1955 in Nocona, Texas. 
having retained his ability to give his blood-curdling yell up to 
within a short time of his death. In later years, George was 
kidded as being one of the reasons why the herds shifted to the 
Western Trail. 

Like the era that brought it into being, Red River Station has 
“gone with the wind.” The only evidence of its existence is the 
lonely cemetery on the hill, the broken dishes, crocks, and bottles, 
and residue of the blacksmith shops of the settlement, exposed 
after heavy rains. As one stands on a high hill east of the Station 
in the twilight of evening, it seems that the curtain of time opens 
and again he can see the lights of the settlement with the camp- 
fires of the trail drivers around the chuck wagons and hear again 
the songs of the night riders as they circle their herds. 

Thus does Red River Station deserve to be remembered as the 
“jumping-off” place of the Chisholm Trail and for its role as a 
part of one of the great movements in Texas history. 


Che Cexas and Pacific Railroad 
Land Grants 


A Comparison of Land Grant Policies of the 
United States and Texas 


RALPH N. TRAXLER, JR. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of land grant policies by the United 
States government and the state of Texas designed to aid 
railroad construction was long and involved. The United 
States Congress began to discuss the problem in the 1840's. From 
then until the enactment of the General Forfeiture Act in 18go, 
the subject of land subsidy was debated frequently. All told the 
federal government granted over 131,000,000 acres.? In Texas the 
first land grant was made in 1852. Others were to follow, until in 
1882 land subsidization was brought to an end, with Texas having 
granted over 32,000,000 acres to aid railroad construction.? In 
many respects the policies established by Texas followed those of 
the federal government. In other respects definite contrasts are 
noted. The Texas and Pacific land grant makes a good case study 
to show comparisons and contrasts between United States and 
Texas policies in giving aid to railroads. 

The land aid policy of the United States government was 
initiated by the grant made to the Illinois Central Railroad in 
1850.* This legislation provided for a subsidy of six alternate sec- 
tions per mile made directly to the various states through which 
the line would be built. Indemnity limits were to extend fifteen 
to twenty miles on each side of the main line in case previous 


1Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the Year 1943 
(Washington, 1943), 48. 

2Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1928-1930 (Austin, 
1930) , 4-6; S. G. Reed, “Land Grants and Other Aids to Texas Railroads,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 518-523. 

8Richard Peters (ed.) , United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1851), IX, 466. 
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settlement denied access to the area within the six alternate sec- 
tions. Indemnity limits were assigned to all future land grants. 
When the road was completed, the states were to patent the land 
to the railroad. The bill was approved by those Congressmen 
who had constitutional scruples against voting direct aid for in- 
ternal improvements, yet did not want to go on record as being 
against a program that would help promote railroad construction. 
Under the Illinois Central Act the alternate sections retained by 
the government were to sell for not less than $2.50 per acre, or 
twice the minimum value set for other public land. During the 
remainder of the decade before the Civil War other grants were 
based on the same principles as that to the Illinois Central, and 
during this same period many attempts were made to secure aid 
for a railroad to the Pacific. Rivalry between the North and 
South as to which section of the United States would receive the 
initial Pacific railroad grant delayed approval of such a subsidy 
until the Civil War. In 1862 the newly chartered Union Pacific- 
Central Pacific received aid in the amount of ten alternate sections 
to build on a route from Omaha, Nebraska, to San Francisco.* 
In 1863 Congress increased the Union Pacific-Central Pacific 
grant to twenty alternate sections per mile.* Wherever the line 
was built within the state boundaries, the states were to receive 
the grants for patenting to the railroad. In 1862 Congress had 
amended this provision to allow acreage to be given directly to 
the road whether it was located in the states or territories.® In the 
grant made to the Texas and Pacific in 1871, the subsidy was 
increased to forty sections wherever the road traversed the United 
States territories.’ Of course, no land was patented to the rail- 
roads until track was constructed. The first federal grant—to the 
Illinois Central—was made in 1850; the last was made to the Texas 
and Pacific in 1871. Increasing Congressional generosity is evident 
when it is noted that the subsidies ranged from 3,840 acres per 
mile to the Illinois Central to 25,600 acres per mile to the Texas 


and Pacific. 


4Ibid., XII, 489. 
5Ibid., XIII, 356. 
6John B. Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways (Madison, 


1899) , 67. 
7United States Statutes at Large, XVI, 575. 
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The land aid story in ‘Iexas followed a pattern quite similar to 
that of the tederal government. ‘he annexation act which 
brought ‘lexas into the Union allowed the state to retain posses- 
sion of all its public domain. ‘This amounted to almost 171,000,000 
acres even after the United States in 1850 purchased more than 
61,000,000 acres to settle the New Mexico-Iexas boundary dis- 
pute.* With an extensive unsettled area and the need for aid to 
promote railway construction, there developed increasing pres- 
sure for state donations of land. After the federal government had 
set the precedent in 1850 with the Illinois grant, the same pro- 
gram gained support in ‘Texas. 

Between 1852 and 1854 the Texas legislature included a few 
special land subsidies in charters to various local railroad projects. 
These grants gave eight alternate sections per mile.’ The subsidies 
made by the state of Texas were two sections per mile larger than 
that approved for the Illinois Central Railroad. On January go, 
1854, the land grant principles evolved during the preceding two 
years were enacted into a general law entitled “An Act to en-- 
courage the construction of railroads in Texas by donations of 
land.’’° This legislation provided that if a company was awarded 
a land subsidy in its charter it should be given sixteen alternate 
sections per mile. The alternate sections retained by the state were 
to be donated to the Public School Fund. 

The sixteen-section policy was abandoned by the congressional 
Reconstruction government in Texas in 1869, when a new consti- 
tution was approved. There was so much pressure for aid to 
railroads, however, that state bonds were issued to help finance 
many new construction projects. In a few years the burden of this 
type of debt proved so heavy that a constitutional amendment 
was introduced to reinstate the land subsidy policy. The amend- 
ment was ratified by the legislature on March 13, 1873.12 This 
was just one of the many changes that took place with the end of 
the Reconstruction government in Texas. Between 1873 and 1876 
a number of special acts were passed in Texas to provide railway 


8Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 753. 

9Public Aids to Transportation (4 vols.; Washington, 1938-1940) , II, 111-114. 

10H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , IIT, 1453. 

11The Constitution of the State of Texas ... March 2, 1869 (Austin, 1869) . 

12Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, VII, 676. 
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aid. These grants ranged in size from sixteen to twenty alternate 
sections. In 1876 a special law was again passed setting grants at 
sixteen sections per mile.** On April 22, 1882, the Texas legisla- 
ture brought the land subsidization program to a definite close 
by an act to prevent further grants of state domain to aid rail- 
ways.** 

‘Texas land grant policy had followed the alternate section prin- 
ciple established by the federal government. But state policy 
seemed more vacillating since it went from grant to non-grant 
policies, then back to granting, and finally to a course of making 
no subsidies. The size of the Texas donations ranged from 5,120 
to 12,800 acres per mile as compared to the federal government’s 
3,840 and 25,600. Indemnity alternate sections were not estab- 
lished. In some cases, however, special land reserves were set 
up to assure the railroad land after construction was completed. 

While Congress was debating the advisability of subsidizing a 
Pacific railroad during the pre-Civil War decade, Texas provided 
grants to several local railway projects which had as their goal 
the Pacific Coast. This was done with the hope of encouraging 
congressional approval for a thirty-second parallel transconti- 
nental line across Texas. During the period 1852-1860 when 
Texas aided local projects for a Pacific road, only two lines made 
any progress in laying track. These were the Southern Pacific of 
Texas, chartered to run from the eastern border of Texas near 
Marshall (located in the northeastern part of the state) to El 
Paso, and the Southern Transcontinental Railroad Company from 
Texarkana to El Paso.** Together the two constructed seventy- 
seven miles of track and earned about 318,000 acres before the 
Texas and Pacific was chartered by the federal government in 
1871. (See map and chart.) ** Both of these companies were ab- 
sorbed by the Texas and Pacific soon after it was chartered. Texas 
had, therefore, preceded the federal government by several years 


13] bid., VIII, 977, 989. 

14] bid., TX, 263. 

15Jbid., III, 1433-1438; S. S. McKay, “Texas and the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
1848-1860,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 1-27; A. B. Armstrong, 
“Origins of the Texas and Pacific Railway,” ibid., LVI, 489-497; Andrew Forest Muir, 
The Thirty-Second Parallel Pacific Railroad in Texas to 1872 (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Texas, 1949), 238. < 

16Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1928-1930, p. 5. 
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in providing land grants for Pacific railroads. By the Constitu- 
tion of 1869, however, the Southern Pacific of Texas and the 
Southern ‘Transcontinental were prevented from earning any 
acreage beyond that patented before that year. Paradoxically 
Texas, which had made grants to Pacific railroads with the hope 
that the United States would follow suit, abandoned the subsidy 
program in 1871 shortly prior to the federal grant to the Texas 
and Pacific. 

The failure of the state to continue a land grant program did 
not impede the movement by the federal government to subsidize 
a thirty-second parallel line. A strong belief prevailed among those 
interested that Texas would react more favorably after the federal 
government approved a land subsidy west of El Paso. This was 
true, although Texas did not react as quickly as was anticipated. 
In the United States Senate on March g, 1870, William Kellogg, 
of Louisiana, introduced a bill which was to result in federal 
assistance to thirty-second parallel construction.* The bill rec- 
ommended a grant of twenty alternate sections per mile in Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana and forty in the territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona. A provision was included for branch grants from 
San Diego to connect with the Southern Pacific of California, 
which was building south from the San Francisco Bay area, and 
for a complicated system of trackage to afford rail connections 
between the eastern boundary of Texas and areas of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and southern Tennessee, terminating at 
Chattanooga. 

One year elapsed before congressional debates ended and the 
Texas and Pacific received its charter and land grant. There was 
a growing hostility evidenced by many congressmen against fur- 
ther land aid. Therefore, it was on March 3, 1871, before the grant 
was approved and signed by President U. S. Grant.** The Texas 
and Pacific was to begin in New Orleans, run northwest to Mar- 
shall, Texas, and westward to El Paso and San Diego. (See map.) 
The company was permitted to purchase other roads to complete 
its trackage and subsequently acquired the Southern Pacific of 
Texas and the Southern Transcontinental with seventy-seven 
miles of track and 318,000 acres. 


17Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess., 1776. 
18United States Statutes at Large, XVI, 575. 
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The land grant clauses of the charter to the Texas and Pacific 
are as follows: The railroad, its successors and assigns, were to 
receive alternate sections along the route in Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia totaling twenty sections. In Arizona and New Mexico forty 
sections were to be allowed. Mineral-bearing areas could not 
become the property of the railroad. Also excluded was any 
territory claimed under the homestead and pre-emption laws. 
Indemnity acreage was to extend not more than ten miles beyond 
the limits of alternate sections as indicated above. All areas not 
sold or otherwise disposed of within three years after the comple- 
tion of the trackage would be subject to settlement and pre- 
emption and could not exceed in price $2.50 per acre. Bonds 
could be issued on any portion of land granted in aid of construc- 
tion acquired by purchase or consolidation with any other com- 
pany. There were no restrictions on the amount of bonds that 
could be issued. With the completion of each twenty-mile section 
it was the duty of the secretary of the interior to issue patents. 
Within two years after the charter was given, the company had 
to designate the general route and file a map with the secretary 
of the interior. Acreage was then to be withdrawn from public 
entry. The rates charged the government for transporting its 
officials and property were not to exceed the prices fixed for car- 
rying such passengers and freight on the Union Pacific-Central 
Pacific. Commissioners were to be appointed by the President to 
inspect the road as each twenty-mile section was completed. 
Although in some details the Texas and Pacific grant differed 
slightly from others made by the federal government, it followed 
the same general pattern. 

While the federal government was providing aid for a Pacific 
railroad, action for such help was shaping up in Texas. Governor 
Edmund J. Davis, speaking before a joint session of the Texas 
legislature in January, 1871, suggested that the state practice 
economy and abandon the idea of giving any aid to railroads.’® 
In his opinion lines would be constructed just as quickly without 
financial assistance. The approval of the Texas and Pacific grant 
by the federal government, however, influenced the majority of 
Texas legislators to favor aid for the portion of the line traversing 


19Senate Journal of the Twelfth Legislature of the State of Texas (Austin, 
1871), 34f. 
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the state. No move was made, however, to amend the constitution 
so that a land grant could be made. Rather three million dollars 
in state bonds were provided to both the Southern Pacific of 
Texas and the Southern Transcontinental.”° A provision was made 
that the bonds could be transferred to the Texas and Pacific when 
and if it purchased the two roads. 

The strongest support for railroad bonds came from “free land” 
advocates, who felt the measure was especially wise since it did 
not pledge further grants of acreage. Although a few Texans 
wanted to go one step further and make the state the true owner 
of the companies by the purchase of three million dollars in stock 
of both the Southern Pacific of Texas and the Southern Trans- 
continental, this was never seriously considered. It should be 
remembered that until 1873 Texas was governed by a Reconstruc- 
tion legislature. Private interests in many cases thereby took 
precedence over the welfare of the state. 

Governor Davis continued to be the strongest opponent of 
any type of financial aid to railroads. He saw in bond aid a system 
well calculated to line a few pockets and bankrupt the state. He 
even made the charge that the bond scheme was aimed at forcing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 1869 to allow further land 
grants.** The governor insisted that unlimited land aid would 
deplete a public domain needed to entice new settlers, and that, 
in his opinion, land grants could be more disastrous than finan- 
cial aid. The legislature realized the need to continue aid to 
railroads. But the state did not follow blindly the subsidy policy 
developing in the United States Congress. Texas seemed to be 
making an effort to develop a formula of aid to fit local needs. 

In 1872 the Texas and Pacific purchased the Southern Pacific 
of Texas and the Southern Transcontinental.*? This purchase 
increased support within the state for legislation to provide a 
land grant to help further new construction. It was estimated 


20Journal of the House of Representatives of the Twelfth Legislature (Austin, 


1871), 714. 
21Senate Journal of the Twelfth Legislature of the State of Texas (Austin, 1871), 
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22Annual Report of Board of Directors of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, 
1872 (Philadelphia, 1872), 6; Annual Report of Board of Directors of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company, 1875 (Philadelphia, 1875), 8; Samuel B. McAlister, 
The Building of the Texas and Pacific Railway (Master’s thesis, University of 
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that a land subsidy would provide income at about $2 an acre. 
A land grant bill for the Texas and Pacific was introduced in the 
‘Texas legislature in the spring of 1873.°* Those antagonistic to 
the legislation feared that a new group of land grants would 
destroy what chance remained for the landless to claim a sufficient 
area for farming and ranching purposes. The legislation provided 
for twenty sections per mile of construction. In contrast to the 
federal method of making grants, no indemnity area was out- 
lined; instead a reserve eighty miles wide between the one hun- 
dredth meridian and the western boundary of the state was set 
aside for the railroad. (See map.) With this new subsidy, plus 
the tracts acquired by the purchase of the Southern Pacific of 
Texas and the Southern Transcontinental, the Texas and Pacific 
could patent almost twenty million acres of Texas land, or an 
area about one-ninth the size of the state. This was obviously 
much too generous an area, but a transcontinental railroad 
was evidently considered worth the price. Including the grant in 
Louisiana, the federal grant also totaled about twenty million 
acres. A time-disposal clause was inserted in the state grant. The 
railroad acreage had to be disposed of at the rate of one-fourth 
within eight years, one-fourth within twelve years, one-fourth 
within sixteen years, and one-fourth within twenty years. The 
federal government’s disposal clause was more general, requiring 
that disposal be made within three years after the road was com- 
pleted. The two stipulations, however, aimed at the same result— 
the prevention of a large speculative land company resulting from 
the land subsidy. 

The interesting question is “How much did the Texas and 
Pacific benefit from this land aid?” Altogether the Texas and 
Pacific grant totaled twenty million acres in Texas plus about 
twenty million acres from the federal government. But the road 
was never finished by the Texas and Pacific in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California. The railroad, therefore, patented only a 
little over five million acres in Texas, none west of El Paso, and 
less than 700,000 acres in Louisiana.** Of the five million acres in 
Texas, about 94 per cent was located west of the one hundredth 


23Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Texas Being the Session 
of the Thirteenth Legislature (Austin, 1873), 533ff. 

24Letter from the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the Secretary of 
the Interior, March 3, 1885 (MS., National Archives, Washington, D. C.). 
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meridian. (See map.) ** Of the remaining 6 per cent, about 5 per 
cent was situated between Fort Worth and the one hundredth 
meridian. Since most of this acreage lay west of the Pecos River 
area, it was of little value. The region was relatively poor as an 
agricultural area and for ranching purposes could support only 
about three steers per 160 acres. Nearly four-fifths of the Texas 
and Pacific acreage was located in four far-western counties: Tom 
Green, El Paso, Presidio, and Pecos. 

Between 1877 and 1887 the railroad sold almost 1,250,000 
acres for an average of from two to three dollars an acre. In 1884 
about 12,000 acres were under grazing leases for about 84 cents 
an acre per year. The only large sale was 33,000 acres to the Mag- 
nolia Cattle Company in 1884.”* Since sales were slow, the rail- 
roac’ was forced to sell land bonds to help finance construction 
and improvements. Mortgage bonds issued in May, 1875, were 
for $8,908,000 on about 3,400,000 acres of the total grant. Interest 
was paid in land scrip or with the proceeds of the sale of land. 
The interest alone on these bonds approximated $6,000,000." 
In direct sales the railroad netted about $3,000,000. Thus the 
Texas and Pacific realized about $6,000,000 at the most—a rather 
small amount for railroad construction which was averaging about 
$150,000 per mile for 994 miles of track. 

When in 1886 the Texas and Pacific went into receivership, the 
land-grant mortgage holders organized a land trust to protect 
their investment. The land was, therefore, no longer under the 
control of the land grant law of Texas. Approximately three and 
a half million acres were transferred to the trust in 1886.7 Today 
the trust operates a profitable oil lease business returning many 
millions to the heirs of the original land bonds. The railroad had 
made a desperate attempt to establish a workable land sales pro- 
gram. The need for immediate funds, the poor location of the 
acreage, and the fact that the Texas and Pacific was building no 
track west of El Paso, made a sales program difficult to establish. 
Since no trackage was built by the Texas and Pacific west of El 


25The Annual Report of the Texas and Pacific Railroad Company for 1880 (Phila- 


delphia, 1880), 19. 
26Land Sales Book of the Texas and Pacific Railroad (MS., The Texas and Pacific 


Railroad Offices, Dallas, Texas) . 

27Income and Land Grant Mortgage of the Texas and Pacific Railroad Company 
(MS., Texas State Library, Austin, Texas) . 
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Paso, Congress instituted forfeiture proceedings which in 1885 
caused the return of the grant—totaling over nineteen million 
acres in Arizona, New Mexico, and California—to the public 
domain. The 700,000 acres acquired in Louisiana were of so little 
value to the financial structure of the railroad that their signifi- 
cance in aiding the construction of the Texas and Pacific is not 
worth considering in any detail. 

Between 1881 and 1885 the Southern Pacific of California 
worked every possible way to lay claim to the Texas and Pacific 
grant west of El Paso. The California company completed the 
road when it became obvious that the line would not be con- 
structed by the Texas and Pacific. That the Southern Pacific 
wanted to maintain a monopoly of West Coast traffic cannot be 
denied. The hope of obtaining the nineteen million acre federal 
grant in Arizona, New Mexico, and California, however, was an 
important motive in the California company’s completion of the 
road through to Texas near El Paso in 1881. Thus it might be 
said that the subsidy had an indirect effect on the construction 
of a railroad to the area of El Paso. 

It is obvious that the Texas and Pacific benefited considerably 
more from the grant in Texas than from the subsidy made by the 
federal government. Even in Texas, nevertheless, the Texas and 
Pacific earned only about 25 per cent of the acreage which had 
been set aside. Not only did the railroad make poor use of what 
it did receive, but out of a grant totaling over forty million acres 
it patented less than six million, which benefited the railroad to 
a total of only about $6,000,000, or one dollar an acre. 

Texas land aid did help stimulate interest in construction which 
might have been delayed many years. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the Texas land aid program was instrumental in helping provide 
the state with a link to both East and West. It would unquestion- 
ably be rewarding to investigate in detail the contribution made 
by the Texas and Pacific to the economic growth of North and 


West ‘Texas. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS OF THE 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILROAD, 1873-1881* 


Southern Transcontinental: 
6 miles From Texarkana westward (1858) 
25 miles (graded) From Texarkana westward (1858) 


31 miles 


Southern Pacific of Texas: 


23 miles Marshall to Swansons Landing (1857) 
23 miles Marshall to Longview (1869) 
“46 miles 


Texas and Pacific: 


124 miles Longview to Dallas (1873) 
7 miles Dallas to Eagle Ford (1874) 
26 miles Eagle Ford to Fort Worth (1876) 
69 miles Marshall to Texarkana (1873) 
56 miles Sherman to Brookston (1873) 
9 miles Brookston to Paris (1875) 
go miles Paris to Texarkana (1876) 
523 miles Fort Worth to Sierra Blanca (1880-1881) 
go miles Sherman to Fort Worth (1880) 
994 miles 


*Source: H. V. Poor (ed.), Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 
1873-1882 (New York, 1873-1882) . 


Che Comis de la Vega Eleven- 
League Grant on the Brazos 


ROGER N. CONGER 


ost Waco lawyers, abstracters, and real estate agents are 
M aware that La Vega High School in the Bellmead sector 

of East Waco was named for the “La Vega Grant,” but 
few residents are familiar with the drama of this tract of land, its 
obscure grantee, and his much more prominent successors. The 
cast of characters includes empresarios; men good and evil; both 
Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston; United States Senator 
Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana; Juan Gonzales, an aging tanner 
of Saltillo; and Federal Judge John C. Watrous of Galveston. 
Actually, the most attention focused upon the La Vega grant 
came as a result of the impeachment proceedings brought against 
Judge Watrous in 1858 because of his participation in the traffick- 
ing of the property. This account will attempt to strip the story 
to its factual framework, without, however, sacrificing detail 
sufficient to give it the color and historical perspective it so richly 
deserves. 

The immense colonization project famed as the Austin and Wil- 
liams Colony was still expanding in 1832 when Samuel May Wil- 
liams, the confidant and right-hand man of Stephen F. Austin, 
journeyed to Saltillo, Coahuila, where he obtained a power of 
attorney and title to three eleven-league grants situated on the 
Brazos River from the owners, Rafael and José Maria de Aguirre 
and Tomas de la Vega.’ De la Vega, who was at that time a twenty- 
two-year-old grocer, had received his “colonization grant” in ‘Texas 
on June 14, 1830.” Williams secured duplicate copies of this testi- 
monio, filed one with the clerk in Saltillo, and took the other 
back to ‘Texas. 

During the tragic episode of Austin’s mission to Mexico City 


1House Reports of Committees, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 969), Report 
No. 540, p. 201. 


2Ibid., 452, 453- 
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on behalf of the Convention of 1833, which ended in his imprison- 
ment, the La Vega grant emerged briefly from its obscurity in the 
shadows of Texas colonial history. In order to raise funds needed 
to obtain Austin’s release, Williams persuaded the empresario’s 
cousin, Mrs. Sophia St. John of Connecticut, to purchase the 
grant for $2,500.* The realization that she may have contributed 
substantially to Austin’s well-being must have been a source of 
gratification which was not lessened by the handsome profit Mrs. 
St. John realized on the transaction some fifteen years later. 
Sometime about 1850 she placed the property for sale in the hands 
of one of the most successful land agents in Texas, Jacob de 
Cordova of Galveston, who soon sold the tract to his fellow towns- 
man Thomas M. League for $6,250. At the time, De Cordova 
was still actively engaged in the sale of business and residence lots 
in the new village of Waco, which he had begun developing on 
March 1, 1849, on the T. J. Chambers two-league grant on the 
west bank of the Brazos, directly across from the La Vega land.* 
League, who had been a resident of Texas for some eleven 
years, was a quite successful and well-to-do land dealer. Enthusi- 
astic about the purchase, he called on his friend Judge John C. 
Watrous to discuss the property.’ By 1850 the matter of the titles 
to these Mexican grants was becoming a bonanza for attorneys, but 
League had already submitted his La Vega title to Judge Robert 
Hughes, also of Galveston, who was accepted as a leading expert 
on the subject, and Hughes had pronounced it a good and valid 
title.© The new owner lamented to Judge Watrous, however, that 
although he was fully satisfied he had the makings of “a great 
fortune” in the La Vega grant, still, he was temporarily short on 
cash, having recently tied up most of his ready funds in property 
in Galveston and elsewhere. Although League later testified that 
his advances were cautious, as he had been reared in Maryland, 
“where a judge is looked upon as a God,’ he hinted plainly 
that he hoped Judge Watrous would be sufficiently interested to 


8Ibid., 201; W. M. Sleeper and Allan D. Sanford, Waco Bar and Incidents of 
Waco History (Waco, 1941), 21-22. 

Roger N. Conger, Highlights of Waco History (Waco, 1945), 29-33. 

SHouse Reports of Committees, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 969), Report 
No. 540, p. 199. 

®Ibid., 201. 


7Ibid., 205. 
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offer some assistance. As there were three thousand leagues held 
under such grants in various parts of Texas at that time,’ with 
title suits the order of the day, Judge Watrous was guarded at 
first, but he became receptive after learning of the opinion ren- 
dered by Judge Hughes confirming the La Vega title. Unfortu- 
nately, Judge Watrous was in no position to make an investment 
himself, but he declared that friends of his in Selma, Alabama, 
would be glad to take advantage of this opportunity to make some 
long return on a Texas land investment.’ League had already 
stated that he currently valued the tract at $7,000 and Judge 
Watrous assured him that the Alabamans would have no trouble 
raising whatever amount was needed. 

Between League and Judge Watrous, plans were matured to 
offer the Alabamans 50 per cent interest, with League to retain 
25 per cent, and Judge Watrous to receive 25 per cent. League 
agreed to pay for 50 per cent and allow Judge Watrous his one- 
fourth share at no cost for his service in providing the buyers 
from Alabama.’ Watrous then posted a letter to Selma, detailing 
the proposition and urging prompt action, for League required 
$2,500 at once as an initial payment to Mrs. St. John. 

The Watrous letter met with ready acceptance in Alabama, 
and within two weeks a reply arrived from Colonel John W. 
Lapsley, a prominent attorney of Selma. Lapsley explained that 
he had interested a group of his friends in making a joint venture 
of the project, and that Major J. L. Price and Major Thomas 
J. Frow were leaving immediately for Texas to investigate the 
proposition. 

The two arrived in Galveston in good time. League introduced 
them to Judge Hughes, who had rendered the favorable opinion 
on the La Vega title, and employed Hughes’s son to accompany 
the party up the Brazos for an inspection tour. At Waco Village 
saddle horses were obtained and League and the Alabamans 
pushed laboriously through the brakes and bottoms of the La 
Vega tract. It was the first time that League had seen the land 
himself and he was more excited than before about its value. 


8Walace Hawkins, The Case of John C. Watrous (Dallas, 1950), 46. 

House Reports of Committees, 35th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 969), Report 
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The party did find a number of squatters living on the grant, 
with eight or ten log houses erected, hundreds of acres of timber 
felled and gone, and a number of stumpy farms under cultivation. 
The famed Torrey Trading House™ occupied a beautiful bluff 
site within the southern boundary. 

The names of eleven of the squatters were obtained and the 
elated party returned to Galveston where a further plan of action 
was developed. Feeling well-satisfied by their inspection tour, 
Price and Frow speedily accepted the proposition for the syndi- 
cate, but recommended that League and Judge Watrous return 
with them to Selma to meet their other partners and complete 
the transaction there. The Texans were willing and without fur- 
ther delay steamer accommodations were engaged and the four- 
some left for Selma. 

Major Frow, who was a bachelor, had a spacious apartment 
near the Selma river boat landing, and it was in these informal 
surroundings that the historic partnership was consummated on 
July 9, 1850. Present and participating were the two ‘Texans, 
Frow, Price, and Lapsley, and Colonel T. B. Goldsby and Wesley 
Plattenberg, both wealthy planters.? The agreement ultimately 
signed and sealed was that the five Alabamans acquired one-half 
of the grant, jointly and equally, with League and Watrous to 
own the other half. In view of the expenses which had already 
been incurred in connection with the venture the valuation was 
necessarily elevated a bit, and League agreed to pay the sum of 
$4,532 for the Texans’ half interest and with Judge Watrous 
signed a four-year promissory note to Lapsley, who shortly there- 
after paid in full the balance due to Mrs, St. John. 

Colonel Lapsley at this stage became almost too exacting to suit 
League. In addition to delaying the payment to Mrs. St. John 
until her signature could be validated by her husband, who 
resided in New York City, Lapsley insisted that League sign a 
personal warranty to the La Vega title. When this request was 
presented to League, he was heard to cry out, “No! That is too 
tight, Colonel Lapsley! I never gave a warrantee obligation before 


11John K. Strecker, Chronicles of George Barnard (Waco, 1928) . 
12House Reports of Committees, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 969), Report 
No. 540, pp. 115-119. 
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in my life!’* Nor did he give one to Lapsley this time, but 
compromised by giving him a quitclaim deed instead. 

The agreement provided that the legal title to the entire grant 
should be vested in Colonel Lapsley, who was to hold in trust the 
interests of the other parties, to the extent previously set out. 
It was further agreed that without delay lawsuits should be filed 
against all eleven of the squatters and settlers to dispossess them 
and to recover the portions of the tract they had been occupying. 
Judge Hughes was retained to institute the suits, which action 
was begun at once. The trial was set for the April, 1851, term of 
court at Galveston, in Judge Watrous’ court. Marcus D. Herring 
of Waco represented all of the squatters and settlers. 

At this point Judge Watrous publicly “disclosed his interest” 
in the La Vega land and excused himself from sitting in judgment 
on this particular litigation.** In spite of this obviously forthright 
action, Judge Watrous was later subjected to embittered con- 
demnation for his participation in the venture. 

The momentous trial took place, with the resulting verdict 
favoring Colonel Lapsley and ordering the settlers dispossessed. 
The case was appealed all the way to the United States Supreme 
Court, where in 1858 the original decision was sustained and the 
settlers were evicted. During the intervening years Lapsley had 
made compromise settlements with several of the squatters, in- 
cluding two Kellum brothers, J. E. Davis, and probably a number 
of others. 

One of the dispossessed settlers was named Eliphas Spencer,’ 
who had cleared land and lived on the La Vega grant since 1847. 
Spencer became much embittered, and with the aid of his at- 
torneys, particularly one Simon Mussina, was largely instrumental 
in furthering the charges against Judge Watrous for misconduct 
or, as phrased by Mussina, for “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
Mussina was a transplanted New Orleanian who had moved to 
Matagorda, Texas, in 1837 to establish a newspaper.’® During 
the Mexican War he moved to Matamoros, Mexico, and was an 


13] bid., 254. 

14]bid., 219. Judge Watrous’ comment that he “would not touch those cases with 
a forty-foot pole” was remembered by League as being, he thought, “undignified.” 
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active participant in the founding of Brownsville, Texas. It was 
there that he ran into his first experience with fickle Mexican land 
titles, and also developed his seemingly fanatical aversion to Judge 
John C. Watrous. Mussina pressed the Spencer charges until they 
were finally acted upon by the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in December, 1858, but after six days of debate, by a 
vote of 112 to 87, the House refused to impeach Judge Watrous.” 
The attack was continued, however, and on February 3, 1859, 
almost two months later, Senator Sam Houston delivered an 
extremely caustic speech in the Senate chamber condemning 
Judge Watrous.** 

While Simon Mussina was occupied in taking the title case 
of Eliphas Spencer and the other settlers to the United States 
Supreme Court in 1857, he injected into the proceedings an 
accusation so astounding it fell “like a bombshell” into the ranks 
of Colonel Lapsley, Thomas League, and their La Vega associates. 
Mussina declared that the alleged power of attorney supposedly 
granted to Samuel May Williams in 1832 by Tomas de la Vega 
and the two Aguirres was simply an audacious forgery and hence 
entirely invalid.’® This was early in 1857, and in July of the same 
year Thomas League appeared at Brownsville to pay a deadly 
serious call at the office of John Treanor, a respected and highly 
capable land agent and Mexican intermediary.*® League was de- 
termined and his wallet was well lined and, as a result, within 
twenty-four hours the two were on the road to Saltillo. At Mon- 
terrey they parted, with League remaining at that point, while 
Treanor continued alone, but well financed, to Saltillo. Treanor 
was an able man for such an undertaking and upon the first day 
after arriving at Saltillo, he located and called upon Tomas de la 
Vega at his tienda. As Treanor had feared, the cat was out of the 
bag. La Vega vociferated that he had never signed any testimonio 
to Samuel Williams or anyone else; that he knew his Brazos River 


17Hawkins, The Case of John C. Watrous, 49. 

18John Sleeper and Jere C. Hutchins, Waco and McLennan County, Texas 
(Waco, 1876), 33. 

19Jbid., 34. This contemporary account declares that “with the facts dehors the 
record, such a writer as Warren could so embellish this case as to make it quite as 
interesting to the novel-reading public as the historical chancery suit of Tittlebat 
Titmouse in Ten Thousand a Year.” 
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grant was presently worth much money; and when Treanor cau- 
tiously suggested that it might be worth $2,000 if he could re- 
member a little better about signing that paper, La Vega “laughed 
at the idea” and called the amount offered a miserable sum.** 

As to the Aguirres, they currently lived at San Luis Potosi 
and ‘Ireanor knew them by reputation. He gave them a wide 
berth and was obviously quite happy to get back across the Rio 
Grande.**? Later on, at New Orleans, he testified that he “would 
not have returned that way for ten times the amount [he] 
received.” 

But shortly thereafter Treanor accomplished his greatest coup. 
Late in the afternoon on July 13, 1857, after he had been rebuffed 
by Tomas de la Vega, Treanor arrived at the comfortable adobe 
house of Juan Gonzales.”* Gonzales, an aging, prosperous tanner 
and saddle maker, had been temporary alcalde of Monterrey 
twenty-five years earlier, in 1832, and his signature as witness 
and legal official appeared on the disputed testimonio from La 
Vega to Samuel Williams. 

Treanor introduced himself, briefly explained his mission, and 
then presented the document to Gonzales for his inspection, but 
the light was fading and the old tanner complained that he 
could not see the writing. When Gonzales said that he would 
prefer to wait and look at the testimonio in the daylight, Treanor 
insisted that they take the paper into the house, where a candle 
was already burning. The old man agreed to this and was soon 
beside the guttering taper with the paper close to his eyes and, 
in addition, his four daughters crowded about his shoulders. The 
daughters exclaimed that the signature unquestionably was that 
of their father, and Gonzales slowly turned to Treanor and cor- 
roborated, in positive tones, the affirmative verdict. 

Treanor then, for the first time, told Gonzales it was an Amer- 
ican court that was questioning the matter, and that the tanner 
must accompany him to Rio Grande City, the nearest United 
States community, to swear to what he had just testified. Gonzales 
immediately protested that this would be impossible, as he had 
then a batch of hides in a vat which were worth at least some 
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six hundred dollars. The exultant Treanor assured Gonzales that 
the American client would pay for the hides as well as for any 
other losses the tanner might incur by the hasty departure, and 
he then pressed into Gonzales’ hand a roll of currency amounting 
to five hundred dollars. Before the sun was much more than above 
the horizon the next morning, the two were mounted and well 
out on the return road to Monterrey. At Monterrey they found 
League impatient after the fifteen days of enforced leisure, but 
he was overjoyed at Treanor’s success, and the party set out imme- 
diately for the border. 

Treanor again proved his genius at diplomacy in Rio Grande 
City. League was by then so deeply impressed with the striking 
sincerity of Juan Gonzales that he became insistent the old man 
journey with them all the way to New Orleans to give before the 
court his personal warranty of the genuineness of the La Vega 
document. Just as Gonzales exclaimed that this was impossible, 
he was amazed almost beyond expression by the appearance of 
a small steamboat on the Rio Grande. Treanor quickly pressed 
the point that this was nothing in comparison with the other 
wonders they would see en route to and in New Orleans. With 
this telling consideration, plus another cash advance of several 
hundred dollars, the entire party, including Gonzales, was started 
on the long trip to Louisiana.** 

On July 29, 1857, in the United States District Court in New 
Orleans, Gonzales’ testimony was effective and overpowering. He 
declared fluently, under oath, that the signature and rubric on 
the disputed testimonio were his own, that they had been affixed 
on the date as shown for the exact purpose as shown, that he was 
well acquainted with both of the Aguirres and with La Vega, and 
that the so-called power of attorney was absolutely genuine and 
had been prepared for the purpose it had stipulated. 

This stroke of good fortune established the validity of the dis- 
puted testimonio to the satisfaction of the court and, the follow- 
ing year, before the Supreme Court of the United States as well. 
When Mussina took his celebrated cause before the country’s 
highest tribunal in 1858, he played his last great trump. To plead 
the case he retained one of the most gifted and successful attorneys 
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in America, Senator Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana.” Even 
the eloquent Benjamin was unable to breathe life into the shell 
remaining in the hands and imagination of Simon Mussina, how- 
ever, and the Supreme Court’s verdict established once and for 
all that Colonel Lapsley, Thomas League, and the rest of the 
company who had met at Selma and planned the Texas land 
venture in 1850 had not risked money unwisely or in vain. The 
associates had poured a cataract of coin into the gamble by this 
time, but the stakes had proportionately increased a hundredfold. 
Before this time it had been positively ascertained that the 
La Vega grant, because of meanderings of the river course and 
other factors, actually contained more than sixty thousand acres 
and not just the usual plot of approximately forty-eight thou- 
sand acres.”° By 1857 this land had a ready value of at least $5 
per acre; hence, it is apparent why League was so willing to be 
generous in transporting Juan Gonzales from Saltillo to New 
Orleans. The able John Treanor also admittedly received over 
thirteen hundred dollars for his services and the risks he un- 
questionably ran in making the trip deep into Mexico. 
Physically and politically Judge Watrous survived the bitter 
and protracted assaults against his character and actions, and in 
the words of a recent biographer, “at the last, and in utter 
defiance of his enemies shouted ‘Pour on; I will endure!’ ’’?? Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was inactive, but resumed his judgeship 
at Galveston in 1865 and presided until 1869, when failing health 
required his resignation. He died at Baltimore, Maryland, in 1874. 
Litigation over and about the La Vega eleven-league grant by 
no means closed with the Supreme Court’s affirmation in 1858. 
Instead the subject ran its “notorious” course for upwards of two 
more decades. On June 4, 1874, the Waco Advance published the 
text of the Supreme Court’s final and corroborating decision, 
which was dated in October, 1873. 
Waco became an early Mecca for lawyers with a penchant for 
land title suits. Young lawyers studied and mastered the Spanish 


25Sleeper and Hutchins, Waco and McLennan County, 33. This study refers to 
Benjamin as “a peerless commercial but a very poor Texas land lawyer.” 
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language to equip and qualify themselves for this lucrative field, 
the practice of which, however, was not free from physical dangers. 
Many of the involved squatters and settlers were rugged, often 
rough men; threats were frequent and bitter; and on numerous 
occasions in the courts at Waco the attorneys for both sides took 
their places with vicious dirks in their belts and with pistol- 
bulging coattails. Occasionally pistols were actually laid out upon 
the tables within convenient reach. 

During the Civil War, with courts comparatively inactivated 
and most of the prominent men away, the remote sections of the 
La Vega domain attracted an uncounted army of drifters, includ- 
ing many genuine desperadoes.** Cattle and horse rustlers, timber 
thieves, and murderers from other sections and states found a 
refuge in its fastnesses. For several years it became impossible to 
bring any of the offenders to justice. Witnesses became afraid to 
testify against them. Waco jail breaks and intimidations were fre- 
quent. Among the peaceable citizenry of the community these La 
Vega ruffians became appropriately referred to as the ‘““Modocs,” 
after a particularly low and brutal tribe of Western Indians. 

An incident of 1870 is especially interesting. In the fall of that 
year Colonel Lapsley personally saw his Brazos property for the 
first time. With several friends and acquaintances, Lapsley set out 
to tour the grant as far as the existing trails would permit. The 
party took a well traveled road from the Brazos River ferry toward 
the east to the heart of the property. As the travelers progressed 
through the brakes, Lapsley, with mounting indignation, took 
note of the literally hundreds of acres of his timber that had been 
unceremoniously felled and stolen. After a drive of some seven 
or eight miles, the men suddenly found themselves on a high bluff 
above Tehuacana Creek at the end of the road, which was actually 
a logging trace over which trespassers for years had been hauling 
the La Vega wood for sale. A narrator, who was a member of the 
party, recorded that Lapsley’s amazement at what he was seeing 
temporarily averted his anger. Also, at just this juncture, a soli- 
tary horseman approached the party and the following conversa- 
tion was had between the rider and one of Lapsley’s friends: 


‘Friend, do you live in this county?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘How far from 
here?’ ‘About four miles, on Williams Creek.’ ‘Does your land pro- 
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duce well?’ ‘I never tried it.’ ‘Really? Then how do you live?’ ‘By 
selling board timber and fire wood.’ ‘How much did your land cost 
you?’ ‘Nothing.’ ‘How did you get it so cheap?’ ‘Well, Sir, to teli the 
truth, it don’t belong to me.’ ‘How then do you happen to be living 
on it? “The land is in litigation. It’s been in litigation for twenty 
years and more, and will be for twenty years to come. Before they 
get through lawing about I'll have all the timber off and the land 
then won’t be worth a damn.’ ‘Do you know who the parties are who 
are lawing for it?’ “Iwo old land sharks, one named Lapsley, living 
in Alabama; the other a Mexican named Mussina.’ ‘Well, Sir, you 
are a very honest and plain spoken fellow. I believe Mr. Lapsley 
would appreciate making your acquaintance.’ 


Taking the then dismounted squatter by the arm, the amused 
interrogator led him up to Colonel Lapsley and made a highly 
formal introduction, identifying the Colonel as “the land shark 
from Alabama, Mr. Lapsley.” The recorder of this experience 
added that the hard-bitten “chopper” was taken aback but not 
noticeably dismayed, and shortly remounted and rode away into 
the woods.*° 

An aggressive, methodical young attorney named William W. 
Kendall, an ex-Confederate from Kentucky, who had received 
his legal training in that state, presided over the closing chapter 
in the La Vega adventure. In 1872 Colonel Lapsley employed 
Kendall to take personal supervision of the La Vega grant, rid it 
of its ‘““Modocs,” evict the remaining squatters and settlers, and 
transact all of the other legal labors attendant to the adminis- 
tration and dispersal of the tract. From the outset Kendall had 
an able ally in his cleanup campaign. General Lawrence S. Ross, 
the veteran of many hard-fought Confederate battles, was the 
sheriff of McLennan County at that time. Only twenty-seven years 
of age at the close of the Civil War, Ross had been the youngest 
of the six generals the community of Waco had furnished to the 
Confederate Army. Like his father, Sul Ross had been an Indian 
fighter even before the war and the “bad men” of the La Vega 
wilderness soon found themselves no match for Ross and his 
posses. Furthermore, in 1872 the railroad was pushing up the 
Brazos from Bremond, hewing its roadbed through the La Vega 
thickets. 


29Sleeper and Hutchins, Waco and McLennan County, 37. 
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In 1876 a young publisher, John Sleeper, in the first Waco 
City Directory, in mentioning the justly famous grant and its 
ordeals, wrote that 


...it may possibly never be known how much the protracted litiga- 
tion growing out of this La Vega Grant has affected, deteriously 
[sic], the material prosperity of this County and this City. ...But 
now it has been purged of its law-breakers; and good, honest, produc- 
ing citizens now inhabit and cultivate the beautiful and fertile land, 
over which the Modocs aforetime roved and depredated at will, with 
none to dare molest or make them afraid. 


Che Formation of Sibley’s Brigade 
and the March to New Mexico 


MARTIN HARDWICK HALL 


N February 1, 1861, the Texas Secession Convention voted 
to take the state out of the Union. Fifteen days later, 
General David E. Twiggs, the Federal commander in 
Texas, surrendered his department to state officials. By terms of 
the capitulation, the nineteen Federal posts were evacuated and 
the troops withdrawn. This left the western frontier undefended 
against Indians, as well as open to a possible invasion by Union 
forces from New Mexico. The Texas authorities took steps to re- 
garrison the forts, and Lieutenant Colonel John R. Baylor, com- 
manding a portion of the gnd Regiment Texas Mounted Rifles, 
marched to Fort Bliss, the westernmost post in the state.* 
Baylor reached his destination during the first week of July, 
1861.? Soon after occupying Fort Bliss with his force of 375 men, 
he became aware of the danger of offensive action from the Union 
forces stationed forty miles to the north at Fort Fillmore, New 
Mexico. Instead of complacently waiting for the Federals to at- 
tack, Baylor determined to strike first. By the end of July, the 
Texan’s “lightning” campaign had resulted in the surrender of 
most Union troops located in the southern part of New Mexico, 
bringing practically the whole of the southern section of that terri- 
tory under Confederate control.? With the danger from enemy 
troops temporarily removed, Baylor created a “Provisional Gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Arizona,” and made himself military 
governor. But his force was small and Baylor realized that it would 
be only a matter of time before the remaining superior Federal 
forces to the north would rally and attempt to eradicate what he 


1Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel (eds.), Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols.; New York, 1884-1888) , I, 33-39. 

2Ibid., II, 103. 

3Baylor to Washington, September 21, 1861, War of the Rebellion: A Compila- 
tion of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (130 vols.; 
Washington, 1880-1901) , Series I, Vol. IV, 17-20. 
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had accomplished. In Baylor’s opinion the “vast mineral resources 
of Arizona, in addition to its affording an outlet to the Pacific” 
made its acquisition by the Confederate government of consider- 
able importance. Now that he had taken possession of the terri- 
tory, the colonel expressed the hope that a “force sufficient to 
occupy it ... [would] be sent by the Government, under some 
competent man.’”* 

The Confederacy had already found a “competent” man, for 
while Baylor was engaged in his campaign in the Mesilla Valley of 
New Mexico, Henry Hopkins Sibley, a veteran cavalryman, dis- 
tinguished in appearance with long sideburns and bushy mus- 
tache, was commissioned a brigadier general in the army of the 
Confederacy with instructions to raise a brigade and invade the 
territory of New Mexico.’ 

Sibley was originally from Louisiana. From 1838, the date of 
his graduation from the United State Military Academy, until his 
resignation, Sibley had served with distinction in the regular 
army. As a young lieutenant of the gnd Dragoons, he had taken 
part in the Seminole wars in Florida. Later he fought in the 
Mexican War, attaining the rank of captain in 1847. Sibley was 
present at the siege of Vera Cruz, the skirmish of Medelin, the 
battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and the capture of Mexico City. Because of his “gallant and meri- 
torious conduct” at Medelin, Sibley received the rank of brevet 
major. He was stationed in Kansas during the antislavery conflict, 
and he later took part in two Utah expeditions to quell the Mor- 
mon disturbances. He then marched to New Mexico in 1860 to 
engage in a campaign against the Navajo Indians.* While stationed 
in New Mexico in 1852, Sibley superintended the building of 
Fort Union, the post which came to be the most important mili- 
tary base in New Mexico when the war broke out.’ Aside from 
his military exploits, Sibley also achieved success as an inventor, 


*Baylor to Van Dorn, August 14, 1861, ibid., 23. 

SHubert H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San 
Francisco, 1889) , 688. 

6Theophilus F. Rodenbough (comp.), From Everglade to Caron with the Sec- 
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7William C. Whitford, Colorado Volunteers in the Civil War: The New Mexico 
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for he designed the “Sibley tent,” patterned after the plains 
Indians’ tipis, which was adopted by the United States Army.’ 

When the Civil War began, Sibley was stationed in New 
Mexico. He was promoted to the rank of major on May 13, 1861, 
but he resigned the day he received his promotion in order to 
join the Confederate Army.® After tendering his resignation, 
Sibley left the territory for the capital of the Confederacy. The 
stage from El] Paso to San Antonio ran semiweekly, making the 
journey in six days. While awaiting transportation at Hart’s Mill 
(near present-day El Paso, Texas), Sibley wrote to his former 
commander, Colonel William W. Loring, who was soon also to 
cast his lot with the Confederacy. Jubilantly Sibley wrote that at 
last he was under the “glorious banner of the Confederate States 
of America” which ‘“‘was indeed a glorious sensation of protec- 
tion, hope, and pride.” When the Federal troops at Fort Bliss 
withdrew to San Antonio, they left behind much public prop- 
erty. Sibley suggested that Loring, as commander of the Ninth 
Military District, remain at his command a little longer in order 
to allow the Texas forces, which were already on their way, to take 
charge of the materiel. Should Loring be relieved of his command 
too soon to prevent an attempt on the part of his successor to 
recapture the stores, Sibley advised his former commander to send 
a notice by extraordinary express to Judge Simeon Hart, a leading 
citizen of the area. In this same letter Sibley regretted more than 
ever ‘‘the sickly sentimentality” which had overruled him in his 
desire to bring his whole command with him. Sibley felt certain 
that the best of the rank and file of the soldiers in New Mexico 
were pro-Southern. By leaving without bringing his troops with 
him, he believed he had “betrayed and deserted” his men.’ 

From Hart’s Mill, Sibley proceeded to Richmond, Virginia, 
where on July 5, 1861, he was commissioned a brigadier general." 
With such an active and distinctive background in the regular 
army, the Confederacy had every reason to expect great things of 
this newly commissioned general. 
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During his tour of duty in the territory of New Mexico, Sibley 
had acquired a great deal of information concerning the resources 
of the country, the condition of the Federal forces, and the amount 
of government stores and supplies there. Upon his arrival in 
Richmond, Sibley informed Jefferson Davis of these matters and 
submitted to him a plan of campaign. The President approved 
of Sibley’s bold scheme. On July 8, 1861, Samuel Cooper, the 
adjutant and inspector general of the Confederacy, instructed 
Sibley that “in view of ... [his] recent service in New Mexico 
and knowledge of that country and the people, the President .. . 
intrusted ... [him] with the important duty of driving the Fed- 
eral troops from that department, at the same time securing all 
the arms, supplies, and materials of war.” Sibley was further 
“authorized to take into the Confederate service all disaffected 
officers and soldiers on the original commissions of the former 
and enlistments of the latter.’’ Without delay Sibley was ordered 
to Texas where, in concert with Brigadier General Earl Van Dorn, 
he was to organize “in the speediest manner possible, from the 
Texas troops, two full regiments of cavalry and one battery of 
howitzers, and such other forces” as he deemed necessary.’* Later 
Sibley realized that two regiments would not be sufficient, and 
he asked the secretary of war for more. Subsequently Sibley 
was authorized to accept any additional armed regiments which 
the governor of Texas might tender to him.”* As far as possible 
Van Dorn was to supply from the depots under his command the 
materiel for the armament and equipment of the “Sibley bri- 
gade.”’?® If he was successful in his efforts to drive the Federal 
forces from New Mexico, President Davis directed Sibley to or- 
ganize a military government within the territory, the details of 
which were to be submitted to Davis at the earliest possible time. 
Sibley’s orders were of a general nature, for it was not considered 
necessary to confine him to minor matters which might arise from 
time to time. In this respect he was to be guided by circumstances 
and his own good judgment.’* In other words, the general was 
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allowed practically a free hand in the conduct of the New Mexico 
campaign. 

The distant and relatively unimportant territory of New 
Mexico was not the main objective of this campaign—far from it. 
It was merely a means to attaining the real aim, the conquest of 
California." Not only would the gold supply from the West be 
diverted to the Confederacy, but the South would also gain two 
good seaports on the Pacific. The remoteness of this coast would 
have made it impossible for the Union Navy to have blockaded it,** 
thus the South would have been assured of a steady flow of sup- 
plies from the West.’® The prestige factor of conquering the West 
might also have been an aid in the recognition of the Confederacy 
by a foreign power. 

Although the Department of Texas was to supply the men and 
some of the necessary equipment and materiel, Sibley’s cam- 
paign, in the main, was to be self-sustaining. Upon arrival in 
Arizona the brigade was to be furnished with arms and equip- 
ment out of the supplies already captured by Baylor and by any 
additional supplies which might be taken in the course of the cam- 
paign.*° Indeed, Sibley counted on a rapid conquest of New 
Mexico’s forts and depots so that his army could subsist “on the 
enemy’s country.”*? Foodstuffs were to be procured from the 
Mesilla Valley and the Rio Grande Valley in and around E] Paso. 
Negotiations for further supplies, particularly commissary items, 
were to be opened with the governors of the states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora.*? 

Many factors made Sibley confident of victory. Baylor’s short 
campaign in the Mesilla Valley had cleared the way for an inva- 
sion to the north. Sibley, viewing the Federal Army in New 
Mexico as insufficient and inefficient, consequently thought that it 
would fall easily before the might of his brigade.** There seems 
to have been a belief among the Texans that the Mexican popu- 
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lation might come to their aid, or at least not hinder their efforts. 
Friends of the cause reported that the Mexicans could be de- 
pended upon for supplies** because they were completely con- 
trolled by Anglo-Americans, most of whom in the area around 
present-day El Paso were Southern sympathizers.*> It was also 
assumed that since New Mexico was commercially dependent 
upon states of Southern sympathies, especially Missouri and Texas, 
the people would support the Confederate cause.** In addition, 
the territory of New Mexico had a slave code, Congressional 
Delegate Miguel Otero was a secession advocate, and three news- 
papers in the territory (the Santa Fe Gazette, the Tucson Arizo- 
nian, and the Mesilla Times) were pro-Southern. These facts 
assured Sibley and the Texans that New Mexico was pro-Con- 
federate in its outlook and would aid the entrance of a liberating 
army.** 

Sibley assumed that once the territory of New Mexico was 
brought under Confederate control, many men from the West 
would flock to his banner.** A large number of the people of the 
territory of Colorado possessed Southern sympathies*® and the 
Mormons of Utah were known to have no love for the Union, 
particularly after the two military campaigns waged against 
them.*®? General Edwin V. Sumner, the Union commander in 
California, estimated that there were 20,000 Southern sympa- 
thizers in his state and that if the Confederacy ‘“‘should ever get 
an organized force into this State, as a rallying point for all the 
secession element, it would inevitably inaugurate a civil war here 
immediately.”’*t With such favorable developments on the horizon, 
Sibley confidently planned that as soon as New Mexico was oc- 
cupied “an army of advance would be organized, and ‘On to San 
Francisco’ would be the watchword.” 
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Happily Sibley left Richmond, arriving in San Antonio, Texas, 
in the middle of August, 1861. Setting up his headquarters in San 
Antonio, he was fully confident that he would be able to raise and 
organize his brigade within a short time. Many unexpected diffi- 
culties arose, however, which shattered Sibley’s dream of rapidly 
marching his command into the field. The new general was dis- 
appointed in not receiving as much cooperation from Governor 
Edward Clark as he desired. This was not because of any lack of 
zeal on the part of the chief executive of the state, for it was but 
a “consequence simply of the very inefficient system of the State 
military organization to which the governor had recourse to supply 
the troops.” Clark ordered enough companies, which had re- 
ported to him as organized, to join Sibley for active duty. Most 
of these units which were called to the colors, however, proved to 
be either entirely disbanded or so reduced in numbers that they 
did not meet the minimum set for the Confederate service. 
Reliance on this method of raising troops caused the first serious 
delay. A further cause of retardation was the idea, prevalent 
throughout the state, that the “Sibley brigade” would be filled 
only with the companies ordered out by the governor. Conse- 
quently, other companies not so organized did not offer their serv- 
ices to the general. Asa result, Sibley was forced to appeal directly 
to the public,** particularly through the medium of the patriotic 
press, for recruits.** Even so, “it required some time to counteract 
the effects of the misplaced reliance under the State system.” Com- 
petition for men which grew out of the calls for the several regi- 
ments required for service east of the Mississippi was another 
determent in the filling of the ranks.** Apparently a good many 
men of Texas preferred glory in the East rather than in the deso- 
late and barren wastelands of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Recruiting was but one problem which Sibley faced. Because 
the people of Texas expected an attack on the Gulf Coast, officials 
were exceedingly reluctant to allow war materiel to be removed 
from the state.** Although many in the ‘Sibley brigade” brought 
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their own weapons,** every company reported itself short of arms. 
“In virtue of the authority delegated to ... [him] in the written 
instructions of his excellency the President,” Sibley found it nec- 
essary to attempt to buy serviceable firearms and to construct 
lances. Since there was not a dollar in the hands of his disbursing 
officers, the general was forced to resort to the credit of the Con- 
federate government for these purchases.** 

According to orders, General Earl Van Dorn, commander of the 
Department of Texas, was to have supplied Sibley with as much 
materiel of war as possible. Soon after Sibley’s arrival, Van Dorn 
was relieved from duty and Colonel Henry E. McCulloch tempo- 
rarily assumed his office. General P. O. Hébert was appointed 
the new departmental commander, but he did not immediately 
come to headquarters to assume command. Shortly McCulloch 
and Major Sackfield Maclin, the assistant quartermaster and act- 
ing ordnance officer of the department, left to meet Hébert at 
Galveston. For several weeks there was not an officer within 
Sibley’s reach to whom he could apply for the issuance of ord- 
nance supplies. Faced with this new frustration, Sibley assumed 
the responsibility of ordering the remaining subordinates to 
issue supplies which were indispensable to the brigade and which 
could be spared from the service of the department itself. Al- 
though the general had obviously overstepped his authority, he 
justified his action on the assumption that to have awaited the 
return of a responsible officer would have incurred another in- 
definite delay which would have “probably paralyzed” his com- 
mand for the winter. Sibley’s anxiety to get his army on the 
march was greatly increased by the arrival of a dispatch from 
Colonel John R. Baylor*® which stated that the enemy, with a 
force of 2,500 men, was on the march to the Mesilla Valley.*° 
Earlier Sibley had advised Baylor to make a demonstration against 
Fort Craig in order to draw the Federals out to attack his smaller 
force. With the Federals lured from the security of their strong 
point and with the expected timely arrival of his troops, Sibley 
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hoped to destroy or capture the enemy.*t The delays which Sibley 
had encountered, however, threatened to make his plan backfire 
and might mean the destruction of Baylor’s small army, as well 
as the loss of territory which Baylor had already gained for the 
Confederacy. 

The first company to join Sibley was raised in Guadalupe and 
Caldwell counties and was commanded by William P. “Gotch” 
Hardeman. On August 27, 1861, this unit, along with all others 
in the brigade, was sworn into service “for during the war.” It 
was designated Company A of the 4th Regiment Texas Cavalry. 
By September 20, the full complement of companies had been 
mustered into service. The 4th Texas Regiment was organized 
without the privilege of allowing the men to elect their field 
officers. Shortly after its organization, which was effected at the 
camp first established by Hardeman on the Leon Creek, the reg- 
iment was moved to Camp Sibley on the Salado Creek, five miles 
from San Antonio on the Austin road.*? Colonel James Reily, 
originally from Ohio,** who was the “beau ideal of a gentleman 
and officer” and the ‘“‘very counterpart in looks and actions of 
Robert E. Lee,’’** commanded the regiment. Other officers in- 
cluded Lieutenant Colonel William R. Scurry and Major Henry 
W. Raguet.*® 

Colonel Thomas Green began organizing the 5th Regiment 
Texas Cavalry at Camp Manassas on the Salado Creek two miles 
above the camp of the 4th Regiment.*® “Daddy” Green, as the 
colonel was commonly called, ‘“‘was a very fine specimen of the 
Southern planter. Never was a commander ... more beloved 
than he by ‘his boys.’ ’’*? Green was born in Virginia in 1814, 
but his family later moved to Tennessee. In January, 1836, at the 
age of twenty-one, Green entered the ranks of the revolutionary 
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army in Texas and fought his first battle at San Jacinto. In 1841 he 
was engaged in skirmishes and expeditions against the Indians and 
he served with great distinction in the forces of the Republic of 
‘Texas during the Mexican invasion of the frontier in 1842. During 
the Mexican War he fought gallantly in the battle of Monterrey 
and his daring aggressiveness won for him commendation as a 
soldier and a leader. After the war, until 1861, he was employed 
in the office of clerk of the Supreme Court of Texas.** Other im- 
portant personnel of the 5th Regiment were Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry C. McNeill, Major S. A. Lockridge,*® and Lieutenant 
Joseph D. Sayers,*® who eventually became governor of ‘Texas. 

On October 4, 1861, Captain Powhatan Jordan’s company was 
mustered in as Company A of the 7th Texas Cavalry under Colonel 
William Steele.*t Steele was born in Albany, New York, and had 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1840. Like 
Sibley, he had served with the gnd Dragoons in Florida. During 
the Mexican War he earned the brevet of captain for his bravery 
in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco. Later he was stationed 
in New Mexico, Kansas, Dakota, and Nebraska, where he took part 
in various expeditions against the Indians. He resigned his com- 
mission in the United States Army in May, 1861, to join the Con- 
federacy.*? Steele set up Camp Pickett, several miles above the 
5th Regiment on the Salado, for the training of his 7th Regi- 
ment.** Lieutenant Colonel J. S. Sutton*t and Major A. P. Bagby 
were his most important subordinates."® 

With the organization of the three cavalry regiments, the 
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“Sibley brigade” formally came into being. The following officers 
composed the staff: 

Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley, commander. 

Major A. M. Jackson, assistant adjutant general. 

Major R. T. Brownrigg, chief commissary. 

Captain W. H. Harrison, paymaster and quartermaster. 

Major W. L. Robards, chief of ordnance. 

Captain J. E. Dwyer, inspector general. 

Lieutenant T. P. Ochiltree, aide-de-camp. 

E. N. Covey, chief surgeon and medical director.** 

The rolling hills about San Antonio echoed with shouts and 
commands as the eager recruits were drilled and instructed. The 
troops “had roll calls by morning and by night, as also tattoo and 
reveille according to the forms prescribed on page 2299 of the 
revised edition of the military statutes.” To make certain that 
each regiment was thoroughly drilled on the most improved 
tactics, Winfield Scott’s Infantry-Tactics and W. J. Hardee’s 
Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics were consulted on all occasions.* 
The articles of war were read to the men*’ and the strictest guard 
and discipline were maintained.*® Within a short time, Sibley’s 
troopers were being whipped into fighting form. 

The brigade was armed with practically every type of small 
arms in existence. There were “squirrel-guns, bear guns, sports- 
man’s-guns, shotguns, both single and double barrels,’® navy 
revolvers, Minié muskets, and common rifles.*t Few armies prob- 
ably have ever had a more motley collection of weapons. In addi- 
tion to the small arms, one battery of mountain howitzers was 
attached to the 4th Regiment and another to the 5th Regiment. 
Green’s regiment had two companies, commanded by Captains 
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Willis L. Lang and Jerome B. McCown, which were armed with 
lances and six shooters.** The picturesque lancers, who were 
Sibley’s pride and joy, bore weapons that consisted of three-by- 
twelve-inch blades mounted on nine-foot shafts® that also boasted 
cight-by-seventeen inch red pennants." 

Recruited largely from frontier areas, Sibley’s men were the 
flower of Texas youth—“‘the best that ever threw a leg over a horse 
or that had ever sworn allegiance to any cause. All-around men, 
natural-born soldiers they were under twenty-five, with a liberal 
sprinkling of older ones who had seen more or less service on 
the frontier.’”*° As the Mesilla Times later expressed it: 


The Confederate ‘Army of New Mexico’ is composed of what is 
probably the best material for an army that the world affords. That 
distinct type of mankind, the south-western frontiersman, inured to 
all hardships, of indomi[ta]ble energy, familiar with the use of fire- 
arms, at home on horse-back, and fired with the love of country and 
for the redress of wrongs. There is no conflict which they would not 
undertake, and none can occur on these lines in which they will not 
be perfectly successful.** 


On October 21, 1861, a brigade review was held, with Sibley’s 
daughter presenting a battie flag to a company of lancers.” By the 
end of October Sibley had completed the recruiting and training 
of his brigade and felt that he was ready to begin the campaign 
in New Mexico.** Shortly the men were issued a full military 
uniform which included a haversack, pants, drawers, pantaloon 
boots, and a broadcloth coat with brass buttons.*® The time had 
come to take up the seven-hundred-mile march to Fort Bliss. 

On November 7, 1861, “at the usual hour in the morning, 
‘boots and saddles’ was sounded.” The baggage had been weighed 
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the day before (fifteen pounds per man), and the wagons had 
been loaded. All was in readiness. Fifteen minutes later “as- 
sembly” was heard, and in a short time the soldiers of Reily’s 4th 
Regiment were in their saddles and ready to take up the line of 
march. After forming the regiment in a solid square so all could 
hear, Reily eloquently addressed the assemblage. He told his men 
that they were on the eve of leaving a land that many might never 
see again. On this day they would “bid adieu to all friends, home, 
and happy firesides, to try ... [their] fortunes in the field in the 
defense of ... [their] country’s honor.” He declared that they 
were soldiers together, and that a people, who in after years 
would prove grateful to them for their acts, expected much from 
them. On closing his remarks, he removed his hat and requested 
all to do likewise. Then in a “solemn, pious, and fervent tone, he 
offered up to the High God, in behalf of the cause, of those 
under him, of those around him, and for himself,” a most stirring 
prayer. “Everyone was moved to tears and solemn thoughts.’’”° 

In a few moments came the command, “By fours from the 
right, march!” And the 4th Texas Cavalry proudly marched from 
Camp Sibley into San Antonio to the strains of “The Texas 
Ranger.” The men were again formed into a solid column in the 
main plaza of the city. At this time a flag was presented to the 
regiment “in the name and in behalf of the ladies of Nacog- 
doches.” Reily again addressed his men, and then General Sibley, 
astride his horse, stepped forward to say a few words. “In a few 
‘unguarded remarks’” the old general “convinced all that he 
was no orator; yet in his speech, which was short, he displayed 
a great deal of originality and much determination.” He in- 
formed the men of the regiment that they were still “green, 
green saplings; bending to discipline,” but that they would make 
the best soldiers in the world and he was proud of them. He told 
them that they would precede him but a few days and that he 
did not fear the result of the campaign with such men to follow 
him as were those whom he had the honor to address and to com- 
mand. After bidding the regiment “adieu,” three rousing cheers 
were given for Sibley,” and the troopers started on the road to 
Fort Bliss. ‘““With drums beating and flags flying,” the gallant 
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force marched away. “‘Every man, from the General downwards, 
[was] confident of victory.”** 

The main road to Fort Bliss, consisting of about seven hundred 
miles of wagon ruts, passed through vast, rolling plains, bleak 
and inhospitable deserts, and rugged mountains. Most of this 
route lay within the realm of hostile Indian tribes. Since water 
Was too scarce at many places for a whole regiment to travel 
together, the 4th Regiment was divided into three sections.” 
Aside from the wagons which carried materiel of war, two wagons 
were allotted to each company to carry the men’s baggage. An 
additional wagon was given to each company for the use of the 
officers. Daily travel would be limited by the miles the beeves 
could be driven and by the distance between water holes.” 

On November g, Captain William J. Hardeman led the first 
division of the 4th Regiment on the line of march. The next day 
Lieutenant Colonel William R. Scurry started out with his section, 
and on the eleventh Colonel Reily himself brought up the rear 
detachment. The regiment traveled in this manner until San 
Felipe Springs were reached. At that point Major Henry W. 
Raguet arrived and took command of Hardeman’s division.’® As 
the regiment passed by Fort Clark, an express from Colonel 
Baylor to brigade headquarters in San Antonio was received. The 
governor of Arizona urgently requested reinforcements. When 
Reily learned of the contents of the dispatch, he ordered the divi- 
sions of his regiment to set off on “double quick time.’”® 

Green’s 5th Regiment left Camp Manassas on November 7. 
As the troops passed through San Antonio, the ladies of the city 
waved their white handkerchiefs “the same as to say brave boys 
victory awaits you.” Baylor’s urgent express arrived in San An- 
tonio, and these soldiers were also ordered on a forced march to 
Fort Bliss. As the regiment proceeded from San Antonio, Gen- 
eral Sibley reviewed the men from his carriage on a hill a short 
distance away. “The whole regiment shouldered arms and 
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marched by in regular order,” whereupon “the old General pulled 
off his hat and gave them a general salute.’ 

That night the command camped on the prairie near Castro- 
ville. The following day as the regiment passed through the town 
of D’Hanis, the old Mexican women ran to the road with their 
butter, eggs, chickens, and watermelons, but none of the soldiers 
bought anything. As the command advanced into Uvalde County, 
the men of Captain I. G. Killough’s company were detailed as 
ammunition guards. They were ordered to load their guns and 
be on a constant lookout. This was Indian country and would 
continue to be, almost to the very limits of Fort Bliss. On Novem- 
ber 17 a private struck Captain Killough. The soldier was imme- 
diately court-martialed and condemned to be “chained hard and 
fast” to the baggage wagon for the duration of a month.”* As the 
regiment passed by Fort Clark, a large number of sick men were 
left in the hospital there.’® Fort Clark was situated near the source 
of Las Moras Creek about thirty miles north of the Rio Grande.*’ 

Green’s men had been marching in a body until they reached 
San Felipe Springs. From that point on to Fort Bliss, the regi- 
ment was divided into three divisions.*t At San Felipe Springs 
a general court-martial was held for three men who had been 
found sleeping while on sentry duty. Each man was condemned 
to close confinement on bread and water for ten days, but the 
sentences were later remitted.* 

On November 24, while encamped on Yellowstone Creek in 
Maverick County, Major S. A. Lockridge, commanding the first 
squadron, had the misfortune of losing all of his beef cattle and 
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work steers. The following day, the squadron arrived at Fort 
Hudson, and on December 1, it reached Fort Lancaster, a dis- 
tance of about 333 miles from San Antonio.** Fort Lancaster, 
another in the line of frontier posts, was situated about a half 
mile above the junction of Live Oak Creek with the Pecos River.** 
Six days later the squadron marched by Fort Stockton, a post 
established in 1859 on Comanche Creek and Comanche Trail*® 
on the main route across a vast dry and barren prairie. Since the 
springs and creek had been a favorite haunt of the Comanche 
Indians, the fort was founded to guard the mail route from San 
Antonio to E] Paso and to form a link in the chain of forts needed 
to protect emigrants and goods going to Chihuahua and Cali- 
fornia.** Passing through the rugged Limpia Mountains, a squad- 
ron of the 5th Regiment on December 16 reached Fort Davis‘? 
which was at the mouth of a three-quarter mile long canyon. Fort 
Davis, named in honor of Secretary of War Jefferson Davis,** 
was established in 1854 on Limpia Creek, 446 miles from San 
Antonio® and about 72 miles southwest of Fort Stockton.” The 
site was chosen because of its location on the road between 
San Antonio and El Paso, its fine climate, its defensibility, its 
position relative to marauding Indians, and its proximity to 
Presidio del Norte which it also served to protect.*! Since Fort 
Davis was situated in a mountain fastness, a guide was obtained 
to help lead the divisions of the regiment through the mountain 
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passes. The command traveled over “nature’s beautiful valleys,” 
and many saw their first mustangs.” 

On Christmas Day the troops of the squadron ate a breakfast 
consisting of biscuits, coffee, and poor beef—hardly a banquet 
worthy of the yuletide season. The same day the men marched 
a distance of fifteen miles. Arriving at Fort Quitman, about 
eighty miles southeast of Fort Bliss, the troops stood “upon the 
Rio Grande and look{ed] upon the dividing line between the 
Confederate States of America and the United States of Mexico.’’® 
The post lay on a gradual slope to the Rio Grande which was 
about four hundred yards west of the fort.** At this place hay 
was obtained for the regiment’s horses. While there the men of 
the squadron were read the articles of war. Since Mexico was so 
near, a strong guard was maintained constantly. “All along the 
Rio Grande Valley, the water from the river ... [was] very un- 
healthy for horses ... [and gave] them the scours.” On New 
Year’s Day the breakfast was not much better than that of 
Christmas: beef, biscuits, curshaw, and coffee without sugar. On 
this same morning, Colonel Green’s Negro stole his horse, ap- 
parently fleeing across the Rio Grande into Mexico. The adju- 
tant and several troops, after obtaining a pass from the local 
alcalde, went into that country to look for the thief, but the 
Negro was not to be found. 

At last the three divisions of the 5th Regiment arrived at Fort 
Bliss where they were reunited. Making from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day, the arduous forced march from San Antonio to Fort 
Bliss had taken a little less than two months. The 4th Regiment, 
having preceded the others, reassembled and then moved up the 
valley into the territory of Arizona. 

While the brigade had been in the process of being trained at 
the camps near San Antonio, Sibley had engaged the services of 
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two merchants and traders near Fort Bliss who were to supply 
the troops with foodstuffs.** When he had assurances of adequate 
provisions and had sent two regiments on the march, Sibley 
decided that the time had come to “move with ... [his| head- 
quarters to assume in person the command of ... [his] forces in 
the Territory of Arizona, and to conduct the military operations 
there and in New Mexico.” On November 18, Sibley left San 
Antonio®* traveling by coach. He could make the journey to Fort 
Bliss in a fraction of the time that his regiments could, encum- 
bered as they were by large numbers and slow-moving baggage 
wagons. At Fort Lancaster the lieutenant commanding that post 
ordered his company to appear in uniform, armed and mounted, 
to escort Sibley and to pay him full general’s honors. When Sibley 
arrived, he took charge of the company to see how well it was 
drilled. The sergeant was on the right, marking by two’s. ‘“The 
command was given by the Gen’, ‘file left,’ which was of course 
unheard, and on they went at a brisk trot,” ascending a near-by 
mountain. “As they disappeared the General turned around mut- 
tering ‘gone to hell.’ In the evening the Company returned and 
found that the General had gone on his way rejoicing to New 
Mexico.” 

Five companies of Steele’s 7th Texas Cavalry took leave of San 
Antonio on November go. Four left on December 15 and Com- 
pany H remained in San Antonio to escort Captain W. H. Harri- 
son, the brigade paymaster. On January 6, Company E was de- 
tained at Fort Clark because measles had broken out in that 
company after it had begun its march. Fortunately the disease 
did not spread, only fifteen men being lost.” 

On December 14, 1861, General Sibley assumed “command of 
all the forces of the Confederate States on the Rio Grande at and 
above Fort Quitman and all in the Territory of New Mexico and 
Arizona.”?°! The troops under Sibley were designated as the 
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“Army of New Mexico” with headquarters temporarily fixed at 
Fort Bliss.*°? The “Army of New Mexico” included not only the 
original brigade but also Colonel Baylor’s portion of the gnd 
Regiment Mounted Rifles, and Hunter’s and Phillips’ battalions 
of Arizona and New Mexico volunteers.’ Although the general 
declared martial law throughout the area under his command, 
he did not intend to “abrogate or supersede the powers of Colonel 
John R. Baylor.” To be sure, Sibley had taken charge of all troops, 
but Baylor was still to continue to exercise the functions of the 
office of civil and military governor of the Territory of Arizona.’ 

After the bulk of his brigade had arrived from San Antonio, 
Sibley issued the following: 


GENERAL ORDER —No. 2. 
Head-quarters Army of N. M., 
Ft. Bliss, Tex., Jan. gth, 1862. 

The General Commanding expresses to the Troops under his com- 
mand, his high appreciation of the patience, fortitude, and good 
conduct, with which, in spite of great deficiencies in their supplies, 
they have made a successful and rapid march of seven hundred miles, 
in mid winter, and through a country entirely devoid of resources. 

The General congratulates his troops upon the prospect of early 
and important services, for the successful accomplishment of which, 
their past conduct is an ample guarantee; and he is assured that he 
will never be disappointed in his early boast, that ‘We could go any 
where, and do any thing.’ 

By order of 
Brig. Gen. H. H. Sibley. 
Tom P. Ochiltree, A. de C. & A. A. At. Gen., A. N. M.1° 


Sibley’s lack of foresight and adequate planning began hence- 
forth to manifest itself. True, the general had hoped to reach New 
Mexico early in September, but when he found that was impos- 
sible, he should have taken measures for a winter campaign. The 
middle of January found him still at Fort Bliss with only two and 
a half regiments.*°° These were not only poorly armed and lacking 
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in sufficient ammunition,” but also badly clothed and ill fed.1°* 
“Forage there was none; commissary supplies were getting scarce; 
the cold season was coming; clothing was being needed; all of 
which the country afforded none.’’”® There were no quartermas- 
ter’s funds on hand to supply the daily and pressing needs of the 
brigade, and what the Mesilla and Rio Grande valleys could pro- 
duce had long been consumed by Baylor’s force.*?® 

Apparently the commissary supplies which Sibley’s two agents 
were to procure were insufficient, and expected foodstuffs from 
Mexico were not forthcoming. The general’s biggest blunder had 
been in banking too heavily upon capturing from the Federal 
forces everything that he would need. As a result, he did not think 
it necessary to start from San Antonio with more provisions than 
would actually be needed to subsist the command en route. Sibley 
was confident that he would be able to move into the ‘Territory 
of New Mexico without resistance and take possession of all its 
garrisons, forts, and depots of supply.‘ This was truly a gambler’s 
dream, for the general failed to realize that perhaps during his 
absence from the territory, a vigorous Union commander might 
have reinforced the fortifications and called up additional troops, 
and thus challenge an invader every foot of the way. A more able 
and cautious general would have taken cognizance of possible 
changes in the military set-up of the enemy. In addition he would 
have better equipped and supplied his army before undertaking 
such an arduous campaign. Sibley had tried to get more arms and 
materiel for his brigade, but had failed. Since one of the reasons 
for this venture in the first place was to seize the supply depots 
of the enemy, perhaps Sibley should not be blamed too harshly. 
But in any perspective, the New Mexican campaign was a gamble— 
victory or disaster lay uneasily in the hands of fate. 

While the brigade was awaiting the order to march north- 
ward into New Mexico, the ranks were daily being thinned by 
“those two terrible scourges to an army smallpox and pneu- 
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monia.””** Smallpox had broken out among Baylor’s men several 
weeks before Sibley’s arrival, and by the middle of January the 
2nd Regiment reported 104 cases with six deaths. Hasty efforts 
were made to vaccinate all men who had not yet contracted the 
disease.** Winter weather and inadequate clothing and blankets 
accounted for the great number of pneumonia victims. 

With the establishment of a general hospital at the little town 
of Dona Ana, Sibley “determined to move forward with the force 
at hand.’*"* The brigade advanced northward along the Rio 
Grande to the abandoned post of Fort Thorn where it momen- 
tarily halted to regroup and to await the arrival of five companies 
of the 7th Regiment.*** When all was at last in readiness, the 
Army of New Mexico set out from Fort Thorn. The long awaited 
invasion of New Mexico had begun. 

After Baylor had cleared the Mesilla Valley of Union troops 
and had established the Territory of Arizona, his attention was 
divided between the continuing Federal danger to the north and 
the incursions of hostile Indians. Through spies and scouts, the 
colonel was able to keep abreast of Union activities. Though 
several times his patrols clashed with those of the enemy, none 
of the encounters was of a serious nature. The Apache Indians, 
quick to take advantage of the withdrawal of the Federal troops 
from Arizona, began to terrorize the whole western section of 
the country. Baylor’s force was too small to regarrison the aban- 
doned posts or to cope adequately with this menace. To help solve 
the manpower shortage, Baylor created the Arizona Guards. These 
were militia units whose membership was made up of the citizenry 
of a locality. When danger appeared, the guardsmen temporarily 
left their homes to take up arms against the Indians. The Arizona 
Guards worked in cooperation with the regular Confederate 
troops and were under the direction of Colonel Baylor. 

Confederate tenure in Arizona was extremely frail during the 
period before the coming of the “Sibley brigade.” The Federals 
had been busily concentrating an army at Fort Craig and were 
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just on the verge of launching an offensive when Sibley’s timely 
arrival thwarted the movement. 

In the ensuing New Mexican campaign, the Army of New 
Mexico would win the only two major battles, but the Confed- 
erates would lose in the end. They would lose because they could 
not overcome the barren and inhospitable nature of the land and 
the dogged resistance of Colonel Edward R. S. Canby, the Fed- 
eral commander. Other factors contributing to defeat were lack 
of supplies and the inability to seize them from the Federals, 
the arrival of Union reinforcements from Colorado, and the 
destruction by a Federal detachment of some eighty wagons 
loaded with irreplaceable supplies. The Texans found themselves 
deep within a hostile country hundreds of miles from any possible 
base of supply. What had begun as a glorious invasion came to an 
end in a near disastrous rout. 

The Confederate retreat resulted not only in the firm retention 
of New Mexico by the Union, but also the abandonment of the 
Territory of Arizona. While Sibley had been away to the north, 
Baylor had inaugurated a campaign of extermination against 
the hostile Indians. This policy was repugnant to Jefferson Davis, 
so the colonel was subsequently removed from the governorship. 
In 1863 Baylor became a member of the Confederate Congress 
from ‘Texas, and he continued to serve in that capacity for the 
duration of the war. 

Sibley made no effort to retain Arizona for several reasons. Of 
primary importance was the fact that his campaign had as its goal 
the seizure of California. Since the failure to take New Mexico 
had rendered that objective impossible, it was purposeless to keep 
an army in relatively unimportant Arizona. In addition the area 
was stripped of supplies and another Federal force was on its 
way from California to contest the Confederate occupation. Com- 
pletely demoralized and disgusted with the country, Sibley’s 
troops were anxious to return East. The general had no recourse 
but to march the thinned ranks of his army back to San Antonio. 
This action left the frontier of West Texas undefended and al- 
lowed Federal occupation as far east as Fort Davis. 

Sibley’s star had risen rapidly only to descend with equal 
facility. From the end of this campaign to the conclusion of the 
war, he was relegated to a subordinate position under Generals 
Richard Taylor and E. Kirby Smith. Henry Hopkins Sibley had 
gambled and lost. 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HASE C. Mooney of Indiana University has written a 
wholly commendable book entitled Slavery in Tennessee 
(Indiana University Press, 1957). The subject may or 

may not interest a large number of Texans but the method fol- 
lowed and the philosophy of the undertaking might well be of 
concern to the members of the Association and to students of 
Texas history. 

F. L. Owsley of the University of Alabama wrote the foreword 
for Mooney’s book. Owsley’s comments make a compelling justifi- 
cation for state and county history as the necessary foundation 
for national historical writing: 


Much of the history of the United States has been written upon 
untested assumptions which, when later subjected to systematic re- 
search, prove to be partially or entirely unsound. Many such assump- 
tions deal with the very grass roots of history—community, county, and 
state history; yet the writers of our national histories have seldom or 
never extended their researches to the community and county level. 
They have usually scorned the writing of “purely local history,” and 
have been content to rely for their information upon the writings of 
the untrained county patriot, an occasional personal document, news- 
papers, and travel literature (almost totally unreliable) . It should be 
needless to point out that generalizations based upon such sources 
are untrustworthy—they may be sound and again they may be wholly 
unsound. One can therefore be fairly certain that because of the 
neglect of the grass roots of American history, the works of our 
national historians have, of necessity, many unsound areas. ... 

In recent years, especially in the field of Southern history, important 
progress has been made in the grass-roots study of the history of that 
region. Great collections of personal manuscripts have been made at 
several of the Southern universities, especially for the ante-bellum 
period; and trained scholars have undertaken the study of county 
and local areas. Land tenure, the migratory pattern of the Southern 
rural population, the disposal and settlement of the public domains, 
the productions of agriculture, the history of slavery on local and state 
levels have been and are being subjected to intensive scrutiny; and 
the county, church, and other local records have been systematically 
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studied. It should be observed in this connection that the Federal 
manuscript census reports for 1850 and 1860 have been the greatest 
single source for the quantitative study of land tenure, slaveholding, 
and agricultural production on the county and community level. 

Professor Mooney ... has levied upon personal manuscript collec- 
tions, farm and plantation account books, state codes and statutes, 
trial records, and newspapers, in the manner of Sydnor, Flanders, and 
Phillips. His systematic and thorough use of the county records and 
the manuscript census reports of 1850 and 1860 has, however, enabled 
him to penetrate not only to the county level but to the individual 
slaveholder and nonslaveholder on a quantitative basis heretofore not 
attained. It is only by such systematic and quantitative studies reach- 
ing to the individual level that a knowledge and understanding of a 
state and region can be attained. And, finally, when such is done, 
especially in the South, it is needless to say that much and drastic 
revision of our national history will be needed. 

Mrs. Exa Clark, 403 Congress, San Augustine, Texas, has been 
making copies from the First Marriage Record Book of San 
Augustine County, Texas. These copies will be sent to the His- 
torical Association in installments and will be preserved in the 
Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, where 
they may be referred to by genealogists and other researchers. 


The University of Houston History Department has an- 
nounced the following staff changes: 


Promotions: Edwin A. Miles, Stanley E. Siegel, and Richard D. 
Younger to associate professor. 

New appointments: Allen J. Going, formerly of the University of 
Alabama, as associate professor. 

Return from leave of absence: Louis Kestenberg, professor of 
history, has returned from Reutlingen, West Germany, where he 
taught during the academic year 1956-1957 at Johannes-Kepler-Gymna- 
sium under the auspices of the Fulbright Teacher Inter-Change 
program. ye 

Through the courtesy of Miss Mary Nicks, 1703 South Eleventh, 
Temple, Texas, the Association has received a copy of The Gar- 
rett-Buster-Estes Family History. In addition to complete gene- 
alogical studies of the three pioneer Washington County families 
and their connections, the book contains considerable information 
that should be of more general interest on Hosea Garrett, one 
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of the founders of Baylor University at Independence, Claudius 
Buster, a veteran of the Mier Expedition, and John Estes, whose 
migration to Jones County in 1883 is representative of the shift- 
ing population pattern of Texas in the late nineteenth century. A 
copy of the book has been placed in the library of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. 

The introduction for James Howard’s Big D Is for Dallas has 
been written by Oscar Handlin of Harvard University. Howard’s 
work consists of chapters in the twentieth century history of 
Dallas. Subjects of concern include manufacturing, commerce, 
and population. There is also a treatment of topics such as 
Neiman-Marcus, the Republic National and First National banks, 
the Dallas News, and the Texas Almanac. There are also biograph- 
ical sketches of G. B. Dealy, John Rosenfield, E. L. DeGolyer, 
Nathan Adams, Fred Florence, Howard Ardrey, and others. 


Through the courtesy of LeGrande D. Kelly, 510 West Brow 
Road, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, an excellent family history 
has come to the attention of the Association. In addition to a 
thorough genealogical treatment of the Kelly family and its con- 
nections, The Family History of Virginia L. Kelly contains con- 
siderable information on George A. Kelly that will be of par- 
ticular importance to persons interested in the business and agri- 
cultural history of Texas. The business history relating to the 
development of the Kelly plow and the founding of the Kelly 
Plow Company of Longview is touched upon on p. 31, under the 
Stewart line, and in greater detail between pp. 132 and 185. In- 
cluded in the book are numerous photographs and _ photostatic 
copies of documents and drawings. 


The Association has received an interesting map of the Nava- 
sota area on which forty-six points of historical interest in Grimes, 
Brazos, and Washington counties have been marked. Persons un- 
familiar with the locale can easily find specific sites by following 
the bold index lines which connect particular points with the 
identifying entries that frame the State Highway Department base 
map. Local historical societies in other sections of the state might 
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well investigate the possibilities of adapting such a map device to 
their communities. ye 


Mrs. Mary Bynum Strom has presented to the Association 
scrapbooks and old newspapers that were collected by Mrs. W. L. 
Hayley. These valuable scrapbooks contain newspaper clippings 
and pictures pertaining to Coke, Tom Green, and Scurry counties. 
The collection has been placed in the Archives of the Barker 
Texas History Center for the use of students doing research in 
Texas history. sr 


Derek Colville, of the English Department of Yale University, 
sends the following interesting note: 


A rich collection of travel essays is preserved in the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune’s issues dated between December, 1839, and September, 
1841. They cover every phase of travel and prairie life in the early nine- 
teenth century, most being concerned with Texas and Northern 
Mexico. The essays—epistolary in form—are highly descriptive and 
informal, and their main appeal lies in their immediacy and a wealth 
of historical detail. 

Judging by the style and references made, all those headed “Prairie 
Sketches” and “Rocky Mountain Sketches” (about go per cent of the 
whole collection) are by Matthew C. Field. An authority for this 
statement is Professor John Francis McDermott, Jr., of Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

The most complete copies of the Daily Picayune are in the New 
Orleans Public Library, but files also exist in the editorial office of 
the paper’s contemporary descendant, the Times-Picayune. 


As examples Colville points out such entries as: “Prairie 
Sketches: Comanches (San Miguel), April 11, 1840”; “Prairie 
Sketches: The Route to Santa Fé, June 17, 1841’; and editorial 
correspondence signed G. W. K. [George Wilkins Kendall], 
Camp Cazneau, ‘Texas, Saturday, July 17, 1841. 


The August 10, 1957, issue of the Daily Oklahoman related the 
reburial ceremonies for Quanah Parker and his mother, Cynthia 
Ann Parker. The bodies were reinterred in the Post Cemetery at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. ye 


The Amarillo Sunday News-Globe for August 25, 1957, carried 
a feature story on Dr. L. F. Sheffy announcing his retirement as 
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head of the history department in West Texas State College at 
Canyon. Sheffy was a pioneer builder of the Panhandle-Plains 
Museum and formerly edited the Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review. Sheffy has frequently been called “the best loved man in 
the Panhandle.’’ He has made lasting contributions to his area 
and to ‘Texas. se 


John P. Hulsey, 1135 East Ninth Street, Edmond, Oklahoma, is 
attempting to learn the location of a Texas town called in 1893 
Beldon or Belden. Hulsey states that he understands the town 
changed its name because of the similiarity to Belton in Bell 
County. Information should be sent to the inquirer. 


Diffee W. Standard is engaged in a research project in the de- 
partment of history at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Standard’s investigation deals with DeBow’s Review from 
1846 to 1880 in which he is securing material on the careers of 
the magazine’s major contributors. Standard has furnished the 
following list of persons associated with Texas who were contribu- 
tors to the magazine. Their names, the general subject of the 
articles, the numbers of articles, and the years published are given 


in order: 


Dr. Branch T. Archer Texas; direct trade 2 1853-1854 
James H. Bell Stephen Austin 1 1858 
John Henry Brown Pioneer Southwest 1 1853 
Prof. Samuel B. Buckley ‘Texas agriculture 1 1867 
. R. Everett Rio Grande trade 1 1860 

Prof. Caleb G. Forshey Texas; rails; Mormons 4 1847-1855 

1861-1867 
Peter W. Gautier Texas 1 1847 
[ Gilbert ] Texas (Matagorda) 1 1854 
J. J. Hendley State railroads 1 1856 
Henry J. Jewett Texas archives 1 1859 
Lorenzo Sherwood Internal improvements 3 1855 
Henderson Yoakum Mexico 1 1856 


Standard particularly would like to hear from members of the 
Association concerning letters of the above persons which men- 
tion their writing for DeBow’s Review. Persons of the prominence 
of Archer, Bell, and Brown may be identified in the Handbook 
of Texas, but others on the list would not seem to be so readily 
identifiable. Standard will appreciate any possible assistance. 
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The Forest History Foundation, Inc., is committed to the fol- 
lowing program: 


1. To collect, preserve, and disseminate the history of the North 
American forests and all forest-related activities. 

2. To encourage and aid in the establishment of company and insti- 
tutional archives—and to encourage forest-related groups to publish 
their own histories and to aid such groups in finding competent 
scholars and writers for such purposes. 

3. Io establish a bibliography of North American forest history. 

4. Io foster and promote research and writing on the history of 
North America’s forests and forest industries and the evaluation of 
such history; to encourage the responsible use of basic source materials 
by scholars and to sponsor studies and documentary editing. 

5. Io publish books, pamphlets, and monographs on forest history 
and to distribute the same. 


Forest History Sources of the United States and Canada: A 
compilation of the manuscript sources of forestry, forest industry, 
and conservation history, compiled by Clodaugh M. Neiderheiser, 
was issued in mimeographed form by the Foundation in 1956. 
This publication contains two listings of manuscript sources deal- 
ing with forestry in Texas which will be of value to research 


students in Texas. 
TEXAS 
STEPHEN F. AusTIN STATE COLLEGE Liprary, NACOGDOCHES 


Cronister Lumber Company. Records, 1898-1945. 
The records consist of two minute books (1898-1945), some scat- 
tered correspondence, and a few maps of lumber holdings. 
Frost Lumber Industries. Records. 
These records of Hayward and Frost, and Frost-Johnson consist of 
a few maps of timber holdings, deeds, and an agreement with the 
Kirby Lumber Company. 
Kurth Lumber Industries. Records, 1887-1926. circa 250,000 items. 
The records deal with all phases of the lumber industry: logging, 
milling, transportation, marketing, labor policies, and the com- 
missary. The major part of the collection comprises the papers 
of the Angelina County Lumber Company, Kelts, Texas. There 
are also records of the San Augustine Lumber Company, the 
Henderson and Kurth Lumber Company, and the Newton County 
Lumber Company. 
Nacogdoches & Southeastern Railroad Company. Records. 
The records consist of the articles of incorporation, first meeting 
of the stockholders, agreement between the Railroad and the 
Hayward Lumber Company, and a minute book (1905-1930) . 
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UNIVERSITY OF TExAs Liprary, AUSTIN 


Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company. Papers. 
Record books, inventories, letterpress copies, correspondence, and 
other business records. ye 


J. N. Gregory of San Angelo has written an attractive and in- 
structive pamphlet entitled Fort Concho: Its Why and Wherefore. 
The pamphlet gives a concise answer in thirty-nine pages to the 
question of why the United States government built Fort Concho 
in 1867, and what the accomplishments of the fort were. The 
publication is attractively illustrated and a map of Texas entitled 
“The Federal Forts in Texas During the Indian Era, 1848-1889,” 
also done by the author, will prove to be valuable to hundreds 
of students of Texas history. The pamphlet was done primarily 
to explain the background of Fort Concho to visitors at the Fort 
Concho Museum. Unquestionably, Gregory has rendered a splen- 
did civic service. ye 

The San Antonio Conservation Society has published an eight- 
page pamphlet containing “The First Visitor in 1966” by S. B. 
Zisman. This article envisions the establishment of a National 
Military Museum proposed for San Antonio. All Texans will agree 
with the appropriateness of Zisman’s suggestions. May the pro- 
posed military museum become a fine reality. 


Ww 

Texas Tech’s Southwest Collection, depository for the American 
records of the Matador Land and Cattle Company, Ltd. (1882- 
1951), has recently received the home office records of the fabu- 
lous concern from Dundee, Scotland, thus bringing together at 
Tech all existing archival materials pertaining to the largest 
ranching venture in North America which was, for seventy years, 
devoted exclusively to the production of beef. The Matador ledg- 
ers, journals, herd books, annual reports, ranch diaries, corre- 
spondence, and other papers, were created in the operation of the 
cattle business and total approximately 400,000 manuscript pieces. 


Lowell L. Blaisdell has joined the faculty at Texas Technolog- 
ical College as assistant professor of European history. Blaisdell 
received his doctorate at Wisconsin and has taught at New Mexico 
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A. & M., at Arkansas Polytechnic College, and at the University 
of Oklahoma. Also, Lawrence L. Graves has been promoted to 
associate professor of history at Texas Technological College. 


Dr. David M. Vigness, associate professor of history at Texas 
Technological College, has accepted a Fulbright appointment to 
teach at the University of Santiago and at Catholic University, 
Santiago, Chile, during 1957-1958. Vigness, accompanied by his 
wife, the former Winifred Woods, and children, left for Chile in 
June; they will return early in 1958. 


The following graduate degrees are among those conferred at 
the University of Texas from August 31, 1955, through August 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Lola Cordelle Barnhart 
Thesis: A Survey of Library Resources in Three Texas Coun- 
ties: Hidalgo, Cameron, and Willacy 
Maria ‘Teresa Cavazos 
Thesis: Local Material for Teaching the Social Studies: A Com- 
pilation of Historical Data on Laredo, Texas 
Mrs. Mary Akin Cochran 
Thesis: The University of Texas Package Loan Library, 1914- 
1954 
Brother Cornelius Francis Corcoran 
Thesis: The Production and Marketing of Rice in Texas 
Mrs. Vera Digby 
Thesis: A Study of Teachers’ Attitude toward Desegregation 
of ‘Texas Public Schools 
Sidney Murphey Holland, Jr. 
Thesis: A Study of the Investment of the Permanent School 
Fund of Texas 
Douglas Ann Johnston 
Thesis: Press-Stone to Politics, the Career of Eber Worthing- 
ton Cave, Nineteenth Century Texas Editor 
Frances Elizabeth Leverett 
Thesis: Arthur E. Stilwell, 1859-1929 
Grace Lorene Lewis 
Thesis: A History of Real County, Texas 
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Gene Cozart Lynch 
Thesis: History of the Texas Savings and Loan League 
Frank ‘Temperley Mattison 
Thesis: A History of the Episcopal Church in Northwest Texas 
Virginia Moss Miller 
Thesis: An Agricultural History of Hamilton County 
Harriet Molenaer 
Thesis: Folktales in Texas, a Preliminary Checklist 
Daniel Croxton Morgan, Jr. 
Thesis: An Evaluation of Retail Sales Taxation as a Revenue 
Source for Texas 
J. Roy Moses, Jr. 
Thesis: A Quantitative Survey of Industrial and Association 
Publications in Texas 
Carol Dee Myers 
Thesis: History of the Anglo-American Baptist Churches in 
San Antonio, Texas 
Margaret Louise Nance 
Thesis: Juvenile Offenses in Orange County, Texas, from 1949 
through 1954 
Roy Clinton Nance 
Thesis: The Major Overland Trails of the Trans-Mississippi 
West, 1803-1860 
Billie Mae Persons 
Thesis: Clothing in ‘Texas, 1821-1860 
Mrs. Frances Margaret Beal Purinton 
Thesis: The Texas Gubernatorial Campaign of 1896 
Frederick William Rathjen 
Thesis: Four Score Years of Ranching on the Edwards Plateau: 
The History of Schleicher County, Texas 
Mrs. Louie Elizabeth R. Reifel 
Thesis: The Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
Public School Libraries of Texas 
Mrs. Levonne Durham Rochelle 
Thesis: The Life and Times of Asa Brigham, Treasurer of the 
Republic of Texas 
Frederick Henry Ruecking 
Thesis: The Coahuiltecan Indians of Southern Texas and 
Northeastern Mexico 
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William Reynolds Sanford 
Thesis: The History of the Republican Party in the State of 
Texas 
John Behner Valerius 
Thesis: The Spanish-speaking Population of Texas: 1954-1955, 
Estimates and a Study of Estimation Methods 
Billy Joe Whitted 
Thesis: A Study of News and Editorial Matter in the Clarks- 
ville “Northern Standard,” 1842-1888 
Ewell Roach Williams 
Thesis: A Study of Letters to the Editor of the “Waco Times- 
Herald” and “News-Tribune” following the Tornado 
of May, 1953 
Mrs. Vivian Marie Green Zehrer 
Thesis: The Growth and Development of Buda, Texas, 1881- 


1956 
Doctor OF PHILOSOPHY 
William H. Hinton 
Dissertation: A History of Howard Payne College with Em- 
phasis on the Life and Administration of Thomas 
H. Taylor 
Ray Albert Laird 
Dissertation: The Development of the Junior College in Texas 
Thomas Lloyd Miller 
Dissertation: Bounty Land Grants of Texas, 1835-1888 
Kenneth Franklin Neighbours 
Dissertation: Robert S. Neighbors in Texas, 1836-1859: A 
Quarter Century of Frontier Problems 
Américo Paredes 
Dissertation: El Corrido de Gregorio Cortez, A Ballad of 
Border Conflict 
Claud Alson Welborn 
Dissertation: Red River as a Boundary between Texas and 
Oklahoma 


H. D. Matthews, 4907 Evergreen, Bellaire, Texas, is attempting 
to identify a Gus Davis of Philadelphia, who, in 188g, is said to 
have been a cowboy in the employment of one John Shure, a 
ranch holder somewhere along the Pecos River. Davis is said to 
have fought a duel with a Mexican named Jesus Garcia. Any 
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information concerning Davis, Shure, or Garcia will be appre- 


ciated by the inquirer. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Col. Alexander S. Bennet 
151 Ostrom Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Milton H. Waghalter, Jr. 
4401 Parkwood Road 
Austin 2, Texas 


Raymond E. White 
2207 Nueces, Apt. A 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Darius O. Blaisdell 
2406 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. Conrad Dunagan 
Drawer I 
Monahans, ‘Texas 


Dr. Walter Rundell, Jr. 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. James N. Allison, Jr. 
The Reporter-Telegram 
Midland, Texas 


Mr. Dayton Kelley 
Journalism Dept. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 


Mr. Henry Gilchrist 
5905 Norway 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. J. J. Puckett 
P. O. Box 267 
Mineola, Texas 


Mrs. Neil D. Burnside 
Box 332, Route 1 
Baytown, Texas 


La Vega High School Library 
Bellmead Station 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Harlan Whitehead 
313 West 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Miss Laura Snow 
1706 Brazos 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Lea Roy Ledger 
Copperas Cove, Texas 


Mr. Paul Walters 

Division of American Studies 
& International Affairs 

Pan American College 

Edinburg, Texas 


Big Spring Independent School District 
Senior High Social Science Dept. 
Big Spring, Texas 


Periodical Department 
Kansas City Public Library 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Miss Marjorie Arp 
P. O. Box 437 
Brenham, ‘Texas 


Mr. Raymond Gale Starr 
232014 Sabine 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. C. E. Parker 
La Vega School 
Bellmead Station 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Jimmy D. Hooten 
1907 Taft 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. W. M. Magee 
Box 26 
Calallen, Texas 


Mr. Richard H. Guelich 
Thunderbird Country Club 
Palm Springs, California 


Cooper Library 
Ranger College 
Ranger, ‘Texas 


Sister Mary Joseph 
Library 

Marian High School 
Bellaire, Texas 
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Mrs. David C. Fransen John B. Hood Junior High School 
5115 Pocahontas 7625 Hume Drive 

Bellaire, Texas Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Wiley W. Jenkins Mrs. Jesse W. McDaniel 

1332 Hankerson 6707 Buffalo Speedway 

Tyler, Texas Houston, Texas 

Mr. Herman S. Crow Mr. Howard Giles 

Tyler Junior College 3506 Gramercy 


Tyler, Texas Houston, Texas 


> 


Kook Keviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Why the Chisholm Trail Forks: And Other Tales of the Cattle 
Country. Edited by Wilson M. Hudson. Austin (University 
of ‘Texas Press) , 1956. Pp. xxxii+-296. Illustrations. $4.50. 


Here is what might be called The Best of Andy Adams and 
what is certainly the most exciting news for lovers of Andy’s 
stories, for the author has selected for republication the most 
spritely, the most sparkling of all Adams’ stories. This is a most 
welcome publication, because, except for The Log of a Cowboy, 
all of Andy’s books are out-of-print and difficult to come by. There 
are fifty-one stories here, twelve from the Log, nine from A Texas 
Matchmaker, eight from The Outlet, and seventeen from Cattle 
Brands. The only new material included is made up of four tales 
from an unpublished manuscript together with one story pub- 
lished in a magazine in 1905. 

These tales illustrate practically every type of story told by 
Andy Adams. There is the sublime and the ridiculous, the true 
and the false, the humorous and the pathetic, sentimentality and 
stark reality, and the supernatural, some invented, some retold. 
Extremes are depicted in most of the stories which have a wide 
range of subject materials. Paraded in this book is cowboy life, 
life in the West, described vividly enough that the reader vicari- 
ously enjoys or deplores the situation. One feels the oppressive 
heat of summer or the frostbite of a blue norther, or hears hoof 
beats, sees and feels the terror of the stampede, the long drive, 
horse-breaking, branding, fence-riding, calf roping; all are expe- 
rienced before the reader has finished. 

Illustrative of the things one may see and hear through the 
words of Andy Adams is the following from the ‘“Bear-Sign 


Artist”: 


But there came a rumbling of many hoofs from the bed-ground. 
“There’s hell for you,” said half a dozen men in a chorus, and every 
man in camp ran for his horse but the cook, and he climbed into the 
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wagon. The roar of the running cattle was like approaching thunder, 
but the flash from the six-shooters of the men on guard indicated 
they were quartering by camp, heading out towards the hills. Horses 
became so excited they were difficult to bridle. There was plenty of 
earnest and sincere swearing done that night. 


Or, witness the mood which can be built up with a few words by a 
master storyteller as in this selection from the ‘Death of the Little 
Glassblower”’: 


A strange silence had come over those gathered about the campfire. 
Mouse, to conceal his emotion, pretended to be asleep, while Bradshaw 
made an effort to clear his throat of something that would neither go 
up or down, and failing in this, turned and walked away without a 
word. Silently we unrolled the beds, and with saddles for pillows and 
the dome of heaven for a roof, we fell asleep. 


Passing in review before the eyes of the reader are many of the 
great cowboys or men of the West—Joe Box, Frank Byler, Red 
Earnest, Roy Bean. All types of cowboys take shape in the stories— 
tall gangling ones, bald-headed ones, those serious and sedate, 
skinny ones, short ones with little bowlegs, those sober and the 
other kind. What a treasure! It is all in this book. Come and get it! 

The book has a pleasing format with a very attractive jacket. 
The illustrations by Malcolm Thurgood, many of them exceed- 
ingly clever, add interest and scintillation. An excellent introduc- 
tory chapter by the editor sets the stage for the reader. This is a 
most welcome addition to Southwestern Americana. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Negro Militia and Reconstruction. By Otis .\. Singletary. Austin 
(University of Texas Press) , 1957. Pp. xi+181. Illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $3.75. 


This is a scholarly study of a military farce with tragic conse- 
quences and timely lessons. 

Although Radical Reconstruction was less dismal than most 
Southerners imagine, it left a legacy of corruption, extravagance, 
and violence which obscured its constructive achievements, per- 
manently scarred the Southern character, and generated racial 
animosities which, almost a century later, still plague the South. 
One phase of the general violence of Reconstruction was the 
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Negro militia, the significance of which stemmed more from its 
racial than its military character. 

Congressional Radicals carried out their Reconstruction pro- 
gram through satellite governments buttressed by federal bayo- 
nets. When the Southern States accepted the Radical terms and 
federal troops were withdrawn, the Radicals’ gubernatorial hench- 
men were left in a precarious position. Frantically they urged 
Congress to authorize the organization of “‘loyal’’ militias to fill 
the power vacuum. When Congress complied, several governors 
(there were notable exceptions) hastily organized militias which, 
although legally open to both races, were composed largely of 
Negro troops. 

These Negro militias were in reality the military arm of the 
Republican party in the South. The Radical governors treated 
them as private armies and used them to sustain their shaky 
regimes against both conservative and rival Radical aspirants for 
power. Ubiquitous militiamen played conspicuous (if somewhat 
ludicrous) roles in the Brooks-Baxter intra-party “war” in Ar- 
kansas, the Kellogg-McEnery imbroglio in Louisiana, the cam- 
paign riots in Mississippi and South Carolina, and the Davis- 
Coke struggle for the Texas statehouse. The willingness of Negroes 
to serve on both sides in the Brooks-Baxter fiasco eliminated them 
as a political factor in Arkansas and dealt a fatal blow to the 
Republican party in that state. Incongruously, ex-Confederate 
officers sometimes commanded the Negro troops. A swashbuckling 
veteran of Morgan’s raiders led the Baxter forces in Arkansas 
and General James Longstreet, Lee’s scapegoat at Gettysburg, 
braved ostracism to lead the Louisiana militia. 

Lured by the trappings, social life, and prestige of militia 
service, Negroes enthusiastically volunteered at first, but the usual 
discomforts of military life and fierce retaliations by conserva- 
tives (including economic pressure) quickly sapped their morale, 
encouraged desertions, and destroyed all semblance of discipline. 
Atrocity stories in the conservative press were grossly exaggerated, 
but the militia’s crimes—ranging from petty social annoyances to 
murder and rape—were numerous enough to cause alarm. 

It is surprising that the Negro militias were no worse. The at- 
tempt to weld ex-slaves into an efficient fighting force was naively 
optimistic. But the weaknesses of the militia lay in the inherent 
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defects of the militia system rather than the Negro’s blood stream. 
If Negro militiamen were unruly and unreliable, so were the 
white militiamen in 1812. The Negro was the dupe, not the 
villain, in the story of Reconstruction. 

Failure of the Negro militia was inevitable. Only overwhelm- 
ing federal force could have effected the drastic social and polit- 
ical alterations which the Radicals envisioned. And the Radical 
governors themselves, fearing a racial war, refused to use even 
the militia to its limit. They were, as Professor Singletary points 
out, “timid Caesars, unwilling to cross the Rubicon.” 

The lethal blow to the militia was dealt by the illegal, armed 
counterforces which sprang up throughout the South under the 
guise of social clubs. These forces, in reality the military arm 
of the Democratic party, were the core of the White Line move- 
ment. They were better equipped, trained, and led than the 
Negro militia—and even more ruthless, perhaps. They embarked 
upon a calculated campaign of fraud and violence which not 
only destroyed the Radical regimes but provided Southern whites 
with an effective technique for controlling Negroes in the future. 
Such an effective counterforce would have been impossible, how- 
ever, if the national Radicals had not abandoned their satellites. 

The over-all quality of the book is excellent. It has all the ear- 
marks of a scholarly production—compactness, coherence, logical 
analysis, and an impressive bibliography. The style is “semi- 
narish’’—clear and unadorned. Interest is sustained throughout, 
but perhaps a little more reporting and a little less recording 
would have captured more of the color—and humor-—latent in the 
subject. The author handles a touchy subject with commendable 
restraint and objectivity but leaves some questions unanswered. 
Why did the national Radicals desert their satellites? What was 
the attitude of the Northern people toward the Negro militia? 
What permanent effects did the militia’s failure have on the 
Negroes? 

One cannot read this slender volume without noting striking 
parallels between Reconstruction and the present, and without 
pondering on the futility of violence, the virulent nature of racial 
bias, and the frightful cost of imposing drastic social changes on 


a conquered people. E. Bruce THOMPSON 


Baylor University 
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Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House: A Personality Study. By 
Alexander L. George and Juliette L. George. New York (The 
John Day Company), 1956. Pp. xix+36e. 


As a key to history and biography, psychology is becoming 
increasingly popular; and Woodrow Wilson’s complex personality 
seems to invite that approach. 

The authors of this study contend that Woodrow Wilson’s con- 
duct in the midst of crises followed a certain pattern, that his 
unyielding attitude in such experiences as the rancorous dispute 
with Dean West over the Graduate School at Princeton and the 
contest with the Senate over the League of Nations resulted from 
a state of mind that stemmed from childhood experiences. They 
point out that his father, Dr. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, maintained 
a possessive attitude toward his son, was often strict with him, and 
sometimes ridiculed him. The greatest hurt from these experi- 
ences, the writers say, was that neither as a boy nor a man was 
Wilson aware of the hostile feeling he developed toward his 
austere father. 

Such an approach to biography obviously has its difficulties. 
It seems to place in the background the old fashioned concepts 
of freedom of the will and self mastery and to leave man and 
woman to be buffeted about helplessly and inexorably by certain 
childhood experiences of which they may not even be aware. It 
is comforting, therefore, to read in the “Research Note’ (p. 318) 
at the end of the volume that “it is an oversimplification to ex- 
plain adult behavior exclusively” in terms of early childhood 
experiences, and that Wilson’s “ ‘compulsive’ personality under- 
went considerable revision.” 

The authors found, however, that Wilson was never satisfied 
with any achievement, no matter how great; that he rarely or 
never conferred with people in the full meaning of the term; 
and that he was too ready to glorify any policy or cause he saw 
fit to champion with the hallowed phrase “cause of the people.” 

The book deals with Wilson’s entire career, and Edward M. 
House is decidedly the lesser character in the story. Still, through 
much of the study the Wilson-House relationship is well main- 
tained as a thesis. The authors are more sympathetic with House 
than were Ray S. Baker, in Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters 
(1927-1939) , and Edith B. Wilson, in My Memoirs (1939) . They 
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might well have given more study to House’s Texas political 
career. They recognize that his very presence was soothing to 
Wilson, that in other respects he was of some aid to Wilson, but 
they do not concede that he had great influence over Wilson in 
making important decisions. They have some doubts about the 
genuineness of House’s protests of affection for Wilson and point 
out that at certain times, when his diary recorded sharp criti- 
cisms of Wilson, he was uttering or writing honeyed words to 
his chief. 

An examination of the correspondence of House’s Texas days 
would have revealed something similar in his relations with the 
‘Texas governors whom he aided and counseled—Hogg, Culber- 
son, Sayers, and Lanham. He praised them, addressed them in 
endearing terms, and, if he had kept a diary in those days, prob- 
ably would have complained about them when vexed. His diary 
was for his own use, and he did not deem it disloyal to pour out 
his complaints on its pages. He never betrayed one’s confidence. 

These writers conclude that the beginning of the “break” 
between House and Wilson was in the early days of the Peace 
Conference, starting as a seam that grew finally into a cleavage. 
But little weight is given to the report that it was because 
Wilson, on his return to Paris in March, 1919, discovered that 
in his absence House had “given away everything.” House had 
kept Wilson informed of developments. Furthermore, the men 
worked together on the best of terms for months thereafter. 
The authors suggest that the unpleasant advice that House felt 
obliged to give Wilson from time to time may have worked 
against harmony; and that when things did not go to suit him, 
the President felt impelled to blame somebody. They bring out 
the fact also that Mrs. Wilson, by her own published words, did 
not like House. Still one is left to wonder why President Wilson, 
after his illness in the fall of 1919, never again turned to House 
for aid and counsel. 

In recounting his refusal to work with the “mild reservation- 
ists” in the Senate, and thereby failing to save anything by way 
of United States support of the League of Nations, the authors 
deal severely with Wilson. 

The most serious criticism to be brought against a book based 
on this approach is that it deals too much with idiosyncrasies and 
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crises and too little with sound accomplishments. Notwithstand- 
ing his faults and limitations, Woodrow Wilson left a record of 
worthy attainments that has stood the test of time. House served 
the President and the nation in a unique way, and his work on 
the whole was effective. 

The study is well documented and carefully written. It should 


have enduring value. Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


History of Milam County, Texas. By Lelia M. Batte. San Antonio 
(Naylor Company), 1956. Pp. xi+257. Map, illustrations, 
index. $7.50. 


The facts presented in Mrs. Batte’s book on the history of 
Milam County show evidence of thorough research. The main 
sources of information for the book include the Milam County 
courthouse records, the city council minutes of Cameron and 
Thorndale, and interviews with several old pioneers of the county. 
Many years were spent by the author in writing the book. 

Milam County is located in east central Texas in the black 
waxey soil area, thus the county is primarily agricultural. Water 
is plentiful as the Brazos, Little, and San Gabriel rivers drain the 
county. The author devotes a chapter to the location and descrip- 
tion of the county. 

Indians, friars, and empresarios all played a part in Milam 
County’s story. Several tribes of the Tonkawa Indians lived in 
the area and lived off buffalo, deer, antelope, and smaller 
animais. Lipan Apaches followed the buffalo to Milam County. 
The presence of these Indians caused the Spanish priests to estab- 
lish missions and presidios, and as early as 1748 a mission was 
opened near the Brazos. Fray Francisco de los Dolores y Viana 
founded the mission, and named it San Francisco Xavier de 
Horcasitas. Several other missions were established and each 
failed. By 1755 the Spaniards left Milam County to the Indians, 
but about two hundred aborigines had been baptised into the 
Catholic faith. Failure of the Indians to cooperate with the 
Spaniards was a major cause of the evacuation. 

In 1830 the Mexicans established Fort Tenoxtitlan on the west 
bank of the Brazos in present Milam County, but it lasted only 
two years before the Mexicans withdrew. 
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Located just northwest of Stephen F. Austin’s colony, the Milam 
area was a prize catch for the Anglo-American empresarios, and 
the ‘Iennessee Company was not long in obtaining possession. 
The Mexican government granted the Tennessee Company land 
in 1822, but it was not until 1834 that settlers began to come in 
and take up bottom lands along the streams and rivers. 

The author devotes a chapter to the Milam County of the 
Texas Republic which took in all or part of thirty-three present 
‘Texas counties. Created first as Milam Municipality, the area was 
named Milam County by the first legislature of the Republic for 
Benjamin R. Milam. Prominent Milam County politicians of 
the time included Sterling C. Robertson and George C. Childress, 
who was selected as the chairman of the committee which drafted 
the ‘Texas Declaration of Independence. 

Indian fights were common in Milam County between 1836 
and 1850. Niel McLennan, Sr., Shapley P. Ross, and George B. 
Erath were Indian fighters in the area, and all three were later 
among the first settlers in McLennan County. The best known 
Indian raid took place at Fort Parker on the Navasota River in 
May, 1836. The we'!l-known Cynthia Ann Parker was taken 
prisoner in this raid. Toward the end of the century more settlers 
moved to the area and the threat of Indian attacks subsided. 

Cameron, laid out as a town in 1846 by George Green and 
George B. Erath, was named for Ewen B. Cameron, and the 
town became the county seat in the same year. Mrs. Batte has 
included interesting descriptions of early Cameron as seen by 
pioneers. 

The Civil War had its effects on Milam County as most of the 
men served in the Confederate ranks. Many were killed. An ° -- 
teresting letter from Captain Charles Buckholts to his brother is 
reproduced, because it describes some of the problems faced by 
the soldiers of Milam County serving with General H. H. Sibley 
in New Mexico. 

Since Milam County has remained primarily agricultural, the 
Grange movement naturally found a home there during the last 
part of the nineteenth century. At election time the county went 
strong for James S. Hogg because of his desire to regulate the 
railroads which had been built in the county in the 1880's. Toward 
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the end of the century the towns of the county were beginning to 
build sewage, light, water, and telephone systems. 

A chapter on county development since 1900 tells the story of 
how the communities arrived at their present status. A descrip- 
tion of the effects of the two World Wars and the depression of 
1932 is included. At the end of the book are two appendices giving 
a list of the Milam County dead in the world conflicts. 

Mrs. Batte ends her book with an alphabetical listing of the 
communities, a brief history of education, and a history of re- 
ligious development in the county. 

The author writes as a resident-citizen of Milam County. She 
talks about the people and towns as though they are her friends 
and have been so for many years. Throughout the book Mrs. 
Batte is loyal and sympathetic to her subject. Her writing is 
always clear but in places it is choppy and does not provide smooth 
reading. The story is arranged in chronological order and seems 
to cover the subject completely. 

The book has a blue cover on which is imprinted a picture 
of Ben Milam’s statue. Inside the cover, front and back, is a map 
of Texas during the days of the Republic. Included are thirty- 
two pages of photographs which add to the authenticity of the 
book. The pictures include representations of old pioneers and 
old homes in Milam County. The index is thirty-six pages in 
length and is quite adequate. 

Collectors of county histories will certainly want to add this 
book to their shelves, and Mrs. Batte is to be congratulated for 
her contribution. James M. Day 


Empire on the Pacific: A Study in American Continental Expan- 
sion. By Norman A. Graebner. New York (The Ronald 
Press) , 1955. Pp. 265. 


Professor Graebner has written an informative and a stimulat- 
ing book. One of its merits is that the author has succeeded in 
presenting a broad unified or integrated view of three important 
questions which are often treated separately—the Texas question, 
the California question, and the Oregon question, as these weighty 
problems pressed for solution from about 1844 forward to the 
end of Polk’s presidency. Graebner’s book is intended as a work 
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of historical revision. Not agrarian expansionism, he asserts, but 
commercial expansionism was responsible for the formulation of 
policy that brought it to pass that by 1848 the Washington gov- 
ernment controlled the harbors at San Diego, San Francisco, 
Puget Sound, and all the coastline in between. Polk, a Southern 
agrarian, listened to Whig politicians, merchants, and their sea 
captains, and came to entertain views of policy friendly to such 
interests of the Northeast. The upper Mississippi Valley leaders 
were for their own reasons interested in the lands and harbors 
of the Pacific Northwest; they were in part gratified. The nub 
of a sound national policy, thus, was the acquisition of prime 
Pacific coast harbors. 

Three points call for consideration. One. Harbors for what 
purpose? For refuge and refitting, by naval and private commer- 
cial vessels? Or for trade with the interior areas not too far off? 
Or for future railway termini, connecting the Mississippi Valley 
with the Pacific Coast? It will not do just to talk of harbors. One 
needs to know how and when these harbors are being thought of 
by the diplomats and politicians, whether before the age of steam 
or after its appearance. Technology makes a difference in the 
utilization of a natural asset such as a great embayment on a coast. 

Two. When did the vision of a populous American community 
stretched the length of the Pacific littoral take shape? This vision 
must have exercised some influence on diplomats and politicians. 
Such a view was prominent at the end of Polk’s regime. Was it 
new just then, or did it run back in time, say, to 1827 or even 
earlier? 

Three. Was there no Southern commercialism (or shall we say, 
agrarian-based commercialism?) that marches forward roughly 
parallel with the Yankee commercialism of the forties, and that 
held its own view of what constituted Southern “assets” on the 
Pacific littoral? This is a large point left untreated by the author. 
The Memphis Convention of 1845 finds no place in the index to 
his volume. Yet the spirit of Southern commercialism reached 
expression in that meeting. Then were aired views that envisioned 
a railroad connecting Charleston on the Atlantic with Mazatlan 
on the Gulf of California by way of a line across Texas and 
Northern Mexico. (This interest in a railway terminus on the 
west Mexican coast, can it somehow be tied up with that seg- 
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ment of political opinion which wished the United States to annex 
the Mexican northern provinces?) Again, as early as December, 
1844, with Polk not yet in the White House, De Bow of New 
Orleans concluded that California should be incorporated into 
the United States, though its lands were thought to be unattrac- 
tive, and its harbors useful for the protection [sic!] of naval and 
merchant ships. Soon, however (June, 1847), De Bow held a 
wider view—a projected Vicksburg to Mazatlan railroad, and a 
second one, along the Red or Arkansas, and so at length to San 
Francisco. That port is now envisaged by De Bow as harbor (old 
style) and also as harbor and railway terminus (new style). De 
Bow saw that the age of steam cars had arrived, and that Pacific 
harbors in which wooden sailing ships were once careened, or had 
carried on desultory trade could now be developed as vital com- 
mercial ports in connection with railroads feeding into and out 
from the Mississippi Valley. Soon steamships would run that coast 
from tropics to the Arctic. 

Graebner’s book challenges the historical imagination. How- 
ever, the roles of Southern commercialism in relation to Polk and 
the Democratic high command, 1844-1849, need to be well ex- 
plored before his revision can be accepted. So far, the thesis has 
not been fully sustained. FuLMER Moop 


The University of Texas 


Contributors 


C. A. Warner, “The Oil Industry in Texas since Pearl Harbor,” 
has been actively engaged in the oil industry for some forty years. 
In addition to his other professional and business activities, he 
has devoted many years to intensive research and writing on the 
oil industry and has produced numerous articles and books on 
the subject. These include a study that appeared in the July, 1946, 
issue of the Quarterly and the standard major work, Texas Oil 
and Gas since 1543. 


Cuares A. BacarissE, “The Union of Coahuila and Texas,” 
received the doctoral degree from the University of Texas in 1955 
and is presently a member of the faculty of the University cf 
Houston. He has done extensive research in early nineteenth 
century Texas history, with particular emphasis on the role of 
the Baron de Bastrop and the political implications of the move- 
ments of the period. His publications include several articles that 
have appeared in earlier issues of the Quarterly. 


GLEN O. Witson, “Old Red River Station,” is an attorney and 
local historian of Nocona. His interest in the Red River area 
surrounding Nocona and Wichita Falls is of long standing and 
has led to the preservation of much valuable historical data that 
might otherwise have been irreparably lost. Red River Station 
and the development of the cattle industry have particularly 
occupied the writer’s attention. 


Ratpu N. TRAXLER, JR., “The Texas and Pacific Railroad 
Grants,” was granted the doctoral degree in business history at 
the University of Chicago in 1953. He is a member of numerous 
learned societies and recently joined the faculty of Emory Uni- 
versity. Several of his articles have appeared in various periodical 
publications, and he is currently engaged in the preparation of a 
major study entitled The American Fortune: A History of Amer- 
ican Business Decision. 
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Rocer N. Concer, “The Tomas de la Vega Eleven-League Grant 
on the Brazos,” has successfully combined the study of local his- 
tory with his career as a business and civic leader of Waco. He has 
written a number of articles on the history and archeology of 
Central Texas, and he has published two books, Highlights of 
Waco History and A Century of Fraternity, a history of Free- 
masonry in Waco from 1852 to 1952. 


Martin Harpwick HA tt, “The Formation of Sibley’s Brigade 
and the March to New Mexico,” is a member of the faculty at 
Arkansas State College. He graduated from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in 1956 and did his doctoral dissertation on the Army of 
New Mexico in 1862. Other studies by this writer have appeared 
in the New Mexico Historical Review and Mid-America. 
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service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
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insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $250,000,000. 
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THE TEXAS NEWS 


A Miscellany of Texas History in Newspaper Style 
Ralph W. Steen, Editor 


“If you want to know how valuable the habit of newspaper reading is, 
turn to this ingenious and intriguing book which narrates Texas history 
in the style of newspaper front pages.”—The Dallas Morning News. 

The Texas News is a miscellany of Texas history written as a series of 
newspaper issues, each with a separate date—beginning March, 1493. It is 
an accurate, readable account of interesting sidelights that make up Texas 
history. The comprehensive index has more than 2,000 entries. 

“In the sheer uniqueness of its presentation, it may well be ranked as 
one of the outstanding volumes of Texas history to appear in any number 
of years.”—The Galveston Daily News. 8% x 1144” 187 pp. $5.00 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


by H. Yoakum 


This scholarly study covers the history of Texas from its first settlement 
in 1685 to its annexation. Originally published in two volumes in 1855, 
this remains the first complete, accurate, and objective history of Texas. 


A Facsimile in one volume. 5Y, x84" 1058 pp. $10.00 


Told for the first time in more than 
a quarter of a century! 


THE STORY OF TEXAS SCHOOLS 


The fascinating story of education in Texas from 1519 to the 
present, written by Dr. C. E. Evans, president emeritus of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers’ College. 


“Here is a comprehensive and dependable account of education in 
Texas, written by a man fitted to undertake the task . . . a book that 
deserves a place in every library worthy the name in the whole of Texas. 
Departments of education will find it indispensable. And every reader 
who wants to understand the interesting story of the growth of education 
in his state will want a copy.”—The Dallas Morning News. 

This intelligent study of the beginnings, development, and the admin- 
istration of the public and private schools in Texas from 1519 to the 
present is the first book of its nature to be published in more than 25 
years. The Story of Texas Schools provides excellent source material and 
contains material not readily accessible to the average researcher. 

6x9” 480 pp. $6.00 
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BRANN and 


the Iconoclast 


By CHARLES CARVER 


This is the incredible story of William Cowper Brann, the Texas 
newspaperman whose brilliant and vitriolic pen in the 1890’s built 
an amazing world-wide circulation of 120,000 for his one-man paper 
and split the town of Waco into angry gun-toting factions. 

There is no more lurid or exciting chapter in the annals of yellow 
journalism than this story of Brann and his Iconoclast. 

No one could be neutral about this turbulent, raw-boned Texan, 
described by H. L. Mencken as “a 
past master of invective.” The hyp- 
notic brew of raw humor and corro- 
sive satire which he poured out in 
the Iconoclast delighted readers from 
Hawaii to England but sowed bitter 
seeds of hatred in Waco, where Brann 
trained his sights principally on 
Baylor University and the Baptist 
Church. GA 

Brann was_ horsewhipped, _ kid- 
naped, and strung from the limb of oe 
a tree by a lynch mob, and three 
other men lost their lives before his 
career was ended with a bullet in 
the back “right where the suspenders 
crossed.” 

Charles Carver spices his story of 
the climactic years of Brann and his 
paper with generous quotations from 
the writings of this “ring master of 
phrases.” 
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THE SOUTH TEXAS 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Announces the publication of 


the first of a series of 


DOCUMENTS for the HISTORY 
of the GULF COAST REGION 
from the SABINE to the RIO GRANDE 


selected and edited 
by 
Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda 


Professor of History in the University 
of Texas 


Vol. I, No. I. Joachin de Orobio y Bazterra and 
the Exploration of the Gulf Coast. Unpublished 
Documents with an Introduction and Notes. 
Price $1.00 postfree. To be obtained from 
Mr. J. E. Conner, President, South Texas His- 
torical Association, 715 West Santa Gertrudis 
Street, Kingsville, Texas. 
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Artist: Mary Sloan 


Ed Harvin, photo 


Published November 15th— 
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Chapters in the Twentieth-Century History 
of Dallas 


by James Howard 


“Mr. Howard writes with taste and wit, 
and with the instincts of a scholar.” 
—Sam Acheson, author of 
25,000 Days in Texas 


Distributed by Obtainable from 
University Co-operative Society Cokesbury Book Store, 
2246 Guadalupe Dallas, and 
Austin, Texas McMurray’s Bookshop, 
Dallas 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 
are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 


$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 
$5.00. 
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Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION tt | 
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As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 
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The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN nISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


Numbers of back volumes of the Southwestern Histort- 
cal Quarterly may still be purchased. Many numbers in 
the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, and some 
of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 
$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 
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The Handbook of Texas 
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